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4 , kidk bn ‘ * The sock linings that stand up. Con- 
i, 4 a l 0 NG structed with a leather base, these top-quality 


linings are durable, lay in perfectly, and cement 


TO SUIT YOUR EVERY NEED 


LEATHER BASE SOCK LINING te ” 
RSGULAR SOCK LINING IT COSTS NO MORE TO USE THE BEST 
NON-SLIP 


down to contour of shoe. 


We have an in-stock department for our Kidko 


* TRADE MARK REGISTERED Quarter Lining and Sueded Non-slip for counter pockets. 


HARVARD COATED PRODUCTS CO., Inc. 


112 NORFOLK AVENUE ROXBURY, MASS. 














PUT MORE SALES APPEAL 





YOUR SHOES! ... 


Here are fabricated linings with a quality feel and appearance your 


customers can tell at a glance. Rich looking, strongly 


resistant to wear, they put extra value inside your shoes. 


In manufacture, Respro linings reduce factory “cripples” and rejects. 


In use, they give your customers a better looking, better 


wearing shoe. Send for test samples of these numbers now. 


Makers of World-Famous 
TUFSTA Reinforcing Matericl 


RESPRO QUALITY LININGS 
FOR POPULAR AND MEDIUM PRICED SHOES 


Resproid® #1300 and #1235 
Our best Vamp and Quarterlining 
materials for quality shoes — exception- 
ally wear-resistant. Fabric base is specially 
treated with rubber to give excellent 
non-fray characteristics. High grade plastic 
coating gives extra strength — resists 
peeling and abrasion — can be stitched 
ond flexed without cracking. 


Durakalf 

A high quality, popular price Vamp and 
Quorterlining material that hos great 
resistance to wear. Comes in either 
high-luster Pigmented Pyroxylin-coated 
finish, or Plain Dull finish — both with 

@ quality feel and appearance your 


s will at a glance. 





Resproid’ #1000 

The finest Socklining and Heel Pad 
material we have ever produced for 
High-Grade shoes. Made on a base of 
our famous unwoven, non-fray Tufsta®’, 
with an abrasion and crack-resisting 
plastic surface far superior to 
Pyroxylin-coated materials. Is unusually 
strong — cuts absolutely clean — cannot 
show any frayed edges or trace of 
fabric weave. 


Also Reskraf’ and Tuflex 
—— high quality, low cost Heel Pad and 
Socklining materials. 
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“ Factory \ 


SOLE LEATHERS 


BENDS - BACKS - CROPS - BUTTS - HEADS 
SHOULDERS - BELLIES - SHANKS, Etc. 


OUTSOLES 


MEN'S - WOMEN'S - BOY'S 
MISSES’ - CHILDREN’S 
IN ALL GRADES AND WEIGHTS 


Headquarters for Sole Leathers 


Complete line of leather INSOLES 
and leather COUNTERS 





| CHICAGO - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
this 
sword 


means 
Cancer 


RESEARCH 


is a race for life. 

The American Cancer Society 
supports research in 100 insti- 
tutions in 35 states ... grants 
aid to 900 investigators . . . 
trains as fellows 78 young men 
and women. 

However, some vital research 
has been retarded because of 
lack of funds... twice as many 
dollars could be used-in 1952 
under the sign of the cancer 
sword. Cancer Strikes One in 
Five. Your Dollars Strike Back. 


Mail Your Gift to “Cancer” 
Care of Your Local Postoffice 


AMERICAN 
CANCER SOCIETY 


F* millions cancer research 














WiTCH OUT FOR THE WAVE 


Leather can be left high and dry if prices soar again 


HE recent upsurge of the hide and 

skin market, though halted at least 
temporarily, has reactivated a shad- 
owy spectre that tanners had come to 
believe was safely buried. This 
haunting apparition, once again 
hovering between shadow and sub- 
stance, is the threat of a runaway 
market. 


Experience had taught tanners that 
the worst possible thing that can hap- 
pen to the leather industry is another 
inflationary spiral of leather prices. 
Shoe manufacturers have indicated 
time and again they will forsake 
leather shoe materials, perhaps never 
to return, if leather costs become pro- 
hibitive once more. 


Take Stock 


Thus, at this time, with the hide 
and leather market apparently  sta- 
bilized for the moment, tanners might 
do well to indulge in a little stock- 
taking. Not the usual kind of inven- 
tory evaluation but a good old-fash- 
ioned appraisal of the situation as a 
whole. 


Up until six weeks ago, the great- 
est worry of hide men and tanners 
was just how would rawstock and 
leather prices fall. Hide lists had 
fallen to a new low, in many cases 
the lowest since the controlled ceil- 
ings of World War II, and more than 
50 percent below the official OPS ceil- 
ings. Light native cows, always the 
bellwether of the market, were sell- 
ing at 1314 cents by mid-April. Colo- 
rado steers were down to eight cents. 
as compared to a ceiling of 24% 
cents. The big question of the day 
was where would the toboggan slide 
end. 


Similarly, leather lists showed the 
sharp effects of deflation. With sales 
continuing slow and_ hide prices 
dropping almost daily, tanners were 
forced to reduce their finished leather 
prices from week to week. Even the 
constant reductions did not always 
have the desired effect. Shoe manu- 
facturers bought leather only when 
they needed it, aware that tomorrow's 
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Reprints available at nominal costs: 
Up to 100, 10c each; 200-500, Sc each; 
1000-3000, 2%c each; 5000 or over, 
1%e each, 





prices might be a cent or two lower. 
Result was much distressed selling of 
piled up leather inventories. 

The drop in leather prices, how- 
ever, did have a beneficial effect. It 
brought back to the fold many shoe 
manufacturers who had deserted 
leather at the height of the inflation 
and turned to synthetics. 

Tanners once again sold leather to 
customers they had not seen in 
months. Although the prices they 
got were far from satisfactory, they 
proved to themselves and the indus- 
try at large that the majority of shée 
manufacturers preferred leather when 
the price was right. 

This fact was demonstrated again 
at the recent shoe shows. Both manu- 
facturers and retailers were almost 
unanimous in their opinion that 
leather would prove one of their 
strongest selling points in merchan- 
dising fall lines. Better quality shoes 
at lower prices was the banner to 
which most manufacturers of popu- 
lar priced shoes affixed their hopes for 
fall. All in all, the outlook for leather 
appeared promising. 


Leather Moved 


The influx of Easter, better 
weather, the shoe shows and some 
speculative buying on the hide fu- 
tures market effectually halted the 
downswing of hide prices. As the 
market turned, leather buyers hesi- 
tated, then rushed in to catch the bot- 
tom. Even as tanners began to raise 
their lists, sales stepped up sharply. 
Millions of feet of leather were sold 
in a few short weeks. 

By mid-May, shoe manufacturers 
had laid in a supply of leather that 
would carry them through the next 
six weeks to two months. Hide prices 
had risen an average of 40 percent 
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in a few short weeks and leather was 
bringing about five cents above its 
former low. 

This is the situation today. Shoe 
manufacturers have filled ‘their re- 
quirements temporarily, withdrawn 
from the market until they need more 
leather. Both hide and leather prices 
have stabilized at current levels. It 
is the perfect opportunity for hide 
and leather men to draw a deep 
breath, evaluate recent events, look 
ahead a bit. 


Uneasiness 


During the last two weeks. tanners 
have noted a growing uneasiness 
among many of their customers. Al- 
though the latter have continued to 
buy leather when needed, they have 
begun to look at the higher prices 
with a sharp eye. A new wave of 
price resistance, although far from 
general as yet, is threatened. 

Therein lies the immediate danger. 
If shoe manufacturers, many of them 
re-converts to leather, find leather 
prices soaring out of their reach 
again, they will become unconverted 
almost overnight. It took many 
months to bring them back after the 
last exodus. This time they threaten 
to leave for good. 

The effect upon the leather indus- 
try would be incalculable. What hap- 
pened to sole leathers, now fighting 
to regain part of their lost market. 
would be repeated on a large scale in 
other leather shoe parts. And shoe 
manufacturers, disillusioned again by 
a market upon which they could no 
longer depend, might desert leather 
for years to come. 

Whatever happens in the next few 
months, tanners will do well to re- 
member this. If the expected boom 
in the nation’s business comes off as 
predicted in the last half of 1952, a 
new wave of higher prices is very 
possible. If the leather industry 
shortsightedly rides the crest of this 
wave again as it did in late 1950 and 
early 195], it is apt to find itself left 
high and dry when the wave inevi- 
tably recedes. 
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News about 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical =~: 


Gives rubber base soles 


SALES-HELPING 
' ADVANTAGES 
i 


( 500d-rite 
Kibbor Chemicals 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 
A DIVISION OF 
The B. F. Goodrich Company 


(5004-rite RESIN 50 


Using Good-rite Resin 50 as a reinforcing 
agent simplifies processing, gives you extra 
advantages in shoes that customers like. 


Take hardness, for example. When soling 
compounds are loaded with ordinary fillers 
to obtain the desired hardness, weight is in- 
creased and flex life, abrasion resistance and 
quality are reduced. 


Good-rite Resin 50 provides the hardness 
desired—but gives the soling compound light 
weight, exceptional flex life, better abrasion 
resistance and excellent low temperature 
qualities. 


Made as a white, free-flowing powder 
Good-rite Resin 50 can be compounded in a 
wide range of permanent colors. Its size is 
such that 85 per cent will pass a 100 mesh 
screen. May be used with American or nat- 
ural rubber products. For technical bulletins 
and advice, please write Dept. HL-8, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose Building, 
Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: Kitchener, 
Ontario. Cable address: Goodchemco. 


GEON polyvinyl materials « HYCAR American rubber « GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers ¢ HARMON organic colors 
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SHOE FASHION NEWS AN TRENDS 
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nme us for harping on the same old subject, BUT with as many items in her wardrobe as possible. Fash 
hoe f e experts tell her through words and pictures about the 


wnat the women jre c J e 


tory. A » hear, all we see are fect pump, simple in silhouette, and she has become 
and more pumps. This word  vinced of its absolute versatility. 
ch steady regularity throughout 

agence 1s beginning to | Versatility may be a commendable attribute, but not t 
Someone has made a be any industry for whom it means one sale instead of a pos 

the women's shoe industry to lie* sible two, three, four, or more. Trimmed pumps are a par- 

attractive enough, for the indu try tial solution to the dilemma only if the absolute plain pumy 

ng winter's nap which looks a is pushed far back into the background. This isn't happen- 

turn into another Rip Van Winkie ing. As a matter of fact, quite the contrary is taking place 

The absolutely plain pump is becoming more dominating a 

the time. 
However, shoe sales figures aren't fairy tales, and th 

1t going to help them along. It wa Wtih the introduction of colorful, inexpensive, consumer 
ng time ago that fashion sales mean appealing casuals back in the late thirties, women's shoe 
nts for most of the profits. Fash- production and sales soared to new heights. This meant a 

mething new, something tres, new fashion, a new season, a dynamic and dramatic change 

metning seasona metning a from the status quo. It brought about a third season (Sum 

© tasnions have become b mer), in women's shoe manufacturing where there had beer 
pump. When fash on becomes © only two, Spring and Fall. To push sales per capita even 

itarian oPree" Anything that is utilitariar higher, we could now add on the fourth season, Winter 

y when It is worn out of beyond repair. If To date, Winter has no distinct shoe styles of its own a 
make Jor extra sale do Spring, Summer and Fall. Opening up this fourth season 
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carries tremendous sales potentialities with 
Latest reports from across the nation ; 
business for the shoe repair trade. Shoe repairmen are However, it could not be successful under existing con- 
finding that more women are bringing in simple pumps t ditions. The standard shoe for Winter wear has become 
be refinished tapped, etc. In the past, women s shoe re the pump. Of course, the pump is worn in the Spring and 
pairs called only tor @ heel litt in most Cases. This mean Fall, as well, and to some extent in the Summer. First 
that the American woman, finding her old hoes ST distinct styles for each season must be re-established and 
tyle, is having them repaired, thus prolonging their life's then the doors are wide open to bring in the fourth. What 
span. This is probably the memar | ie 0 happened when the Summer season was opened up could 
nave Nad su pairs made. un ow, If nas been 4 happen again with a Winter season being introduced. This 
well-known tact that women his country do ne se would complete the cycle of seasonal s tyles and maintain 
ut their st : The ek Nd lh pl use OT the dynamic quality so essential to true fashion. 
nanges | $T »s DeTOre ¢ 
ee ie Which brings us right back to where we started. In order 
mrery Qncarned, to maintain our present rate of sales per capita and to look 
forward to an increase, shoe fashion cannot be left to sink 
Some think that trimmed pumps are the answer. We | lower into its present rut. In order to combat the stalemate 
ily kidding ourselves and not the consumer. Under prese being given nourishment by fashion ''experts'' creative sho 
sipelcdatignccasanhe wangpcnglen'reteds,. ohaaiin’ design initiative faces its biggest challenge. The new idea 
aper, magazine or a fashion show, an be produced, but they must first gain the hard-hitting 
‘being worn with everything. support of the industry itself. Certainly no one can be 
x fF ig she can wear It i -onvincing if he hasn't the courage of his own conviction 
n-perfect. If ' 
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usage oO 
omething that wil 
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RIGID BANDA 


OR mmon zs Most shoe 


manufac- 
turers have never heard 
of Castex and we hope 
they never will, since 
Castex is a patented rigid bandage that is used in 
place of heavy and bulky plaster casts for immobiliz- 
ation in bone setting. It is an impregnated tape 


that becomes rigid upon the evaporation of its 


retained solvents. Castex is made in a variety of 


| stop.aal Kel =ts 
bale! 


|sTo} a= 
surgery! 


widths and is ready for use upon removal from its 
hermetically sealed container. It serves the ethical 
medical profession as efficiently as *pyroxylin box 
toes serve shoemakers everywhere. Understandable, 
since both are made in the same plant and with the 
same skills. Even as Castex was developed from 
box toe experience, its unique construction and its 
requirement for speedy solvent evaporation taught 


us much that is standard box toe practice today. 





* Lucky Strike and Dalo, products of the Arden- 
Rayshine Company, Watertown, Massachusetts, 














wholly-owned Beckwith subsidiary. 








Sole distributors for Castex — Bauer and Black, Division of the Kendall Co., Chicago, III. In addition to the production of over seventy types 
and weights of conformable box toe materials, “Beckwith”? means molded steel safety box toes, industrial feltmaking and plastics fabrication. 


Yo buy mou whim you buy Ceckwilh 
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The Facts Behind 
Propuctivity IN THE SHOE INDUSTRY 


Surprise to most— productivity showing no real improvement 


RODUCTIVITY in the shoe in- 

dustry is showing a steady im- 
provement. The number of man- 
hours required to produce a pair of 
shoes in 1950, according to figures 
just released by the Dept. of Labor, 
is down about eight percent from 
1940. In one year alone, from 1949 
to 1950, a 3.5 percent improvement 
was shown; that is, it required 3.5 
percent fewer man-hours to produce 
a pair of shoes in 1950 than it did 
in 1949, 

However, the chief contributing 
factor for the improvement from 1949 
to 1950 was the substantial increase 
(eight percent) in shoe output in 
1950. The shoe industry has the 
capacity to produce many more pairs 
than it ordinarily does. Hence, plants 
and workers are capable of turning 
out more pairs per hour—that is, 
expending less time per pair in the 
making —if the production and orders 
warrant it. Such happened in 1950. 


What Influences Trends? 


Trends in man-hours expended per 
pair of shoes are determined by the 
combined influence of a number of 
factors, such as changes in equip- 
ment, in production methods, in vol- 
ume of output, in management poli- 
cies, in styling, in efficiency of the 
work force, ete. 

The Labor Department's survey is 
based upon reports from about 25 
percent of the shoe plants in the in- 
dustry, which make about 35 percent 
of the total pairage of the industry. 

LeatHerR ANnp SHOES’ analysis, 
which follows here, shows that in the 
postwar years the major changes in 
productivity (the reduction in man- 
hours required to produce a pair of 
shoes) has not been due to any ap- 
preciable degree to improvements in 
technology, management policies or 
equipment and machinery. Rather, 
the changes have come about by vir- 
tue of increased production of shoes. 


which utilizes the already available 
equipment and capacity of the in- 
dustry. 

For example, in 1945 it required 
about 10 percent fewer man-hours to 
make a pair of shoes than in 1940, 
However, in 1945 the industry was 
producing under government regula- 
tions on styles and patterns and lasts 

factors’ which greatly influence 
man-hours required to make shoes. 
In short, more simplified patterns re- 
quire fewer man-hours. This condi- 
tion remained fairly static through 
1946, when some controls were still 
in existence, plus the hampering fac- 
tor of materials shortages. 

In 1947, with all controls off and 
materials fully available, it required 
about four percent more man-hours 
to produce a pair of shoes than it did 
in 1945-40, Shoe output in 1947 was 
484 million pairs—a substantial fall 
from the 528 million in 1946, the all- 
iime record. 

In 1948, shoe output fell to 479 
million pairs, and fell again in 1949 
to 475 million. And with this drop 
in shoe output, productivity also fell. 
That is, it required slightly more time 
in 1948-49 to produce a pair of shoes 
than it did in 1947, and substantially 
more than it did in 1945-46, 

The chief cause was the decline in 
shoe output. The lower the output 
the more man-hours required to pro- 
duce a pair of shoes. If technology. 
management policies, equipment and 
machinery and other influencing pro- 
ductivity factors had been on the up- 
grade, a balance would have been 
struck. That is, the loss in produc- 
tivity resulting from lower shoe pro- 
duction would have been less if the 
other factors (technology, etc.) had 
been stepped up in pace and improve- 
ment to offset the other loss. 

But no such appreciable improve- 
ment came about, and the industry 
showed a productivity loss. Trans- 
lating it another way, as production 
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declined, it cost the industry more to 
produce a pair of shoes. 


In 1950, a sudden turnabout was 
experienced—emphasizing the valid- 
ity of the above premise that produc- 
tivity is linked closely to quantity of 
production in the shoe industry. In 
that year the industry produced 512 
million pairs (of which 18 million 
were military shoes), the second 
highest output year on record. And 
in 1950 it required 3.5 percent fewer 
man-hours to produce a pair of shoes 
than in 1949, Here again it was due 
chiefly to utilization of capacity that 
was otherwise in a semi-idle con- 
dition, 

Many Idle Plants 


A highly significant fact emerges 
from these productivity studies. It is 
generally conceded that the shoe in- 
dustry has the capacity to produce 
between 800 million and one billion 
pairs annually—but it actually pro- 
duces only about a half billion pairs. 
It is obvious, therefore, that much of 
the industry’s productive capacity 
stands idle. And as “idle plant” it is 
an extra or “waste” cost factor, 

It cannot be considered an axiom. 
but the statistics seem to indicate that 
the lower the production the more 
man-hours required to produce a pair 
of shoes—and the higher the cost per 
pair. The industry’s technological 
advancement (the barometer being 
productivity, or the ability to iurn 
out the same product with more 
efficiency and less time and cost) has 
not shown the postwar improvement 
expected or hoped for. 

We again see this illustrated. For 
example, in 1941 there was a four 
percent gain in productivity—that is. 
four percent fewer man-hours re- 
quired to make a pair of shoes—as 
compared with 1940, However, this 
too was due almost wholly to  in- 
creased production rather than im- 
proved technology. In 1940, shoe 
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output was 404 million pairs. In 1941 
it leaped to 498 million—the greatest 


single-year production increase in the 


industry’s history. As a result of 
utilizing more of the industry's “idle” 
capacity, productivity rose four per- 
cent. 

Now, a look at the 10-year period. 
1940 to 1949 inclusive, shows a pro- 
ductivity gain of only four percent. 
(See Table 1.) But if we compare the 
production figures of these two years 


404 million pairs in 1940 as com- 
pared with 475 million—we see 
that the “improved” productivity is 
largely nullified. It was simply a 
matter of making more shoes and as 
a result requiring fewer man-hours 
per pair. 

Now, a more graphic comparison 
would be 1941 and 1948. In 1941 we 
produced 498 million pairs, as 
against 479 million in 1948—two 
years fairly close in quantity of out- 


TABLE 1 


Indexes of direct man-hours expended per pair in the manufacture of footwear, by class 


All footwear reported 
Men’s shoes 
Dress shoes 
Low priced (under $4.75) 
Low-medium priced ($4.75-$6.50) 
Medium priced ($6.50-$9) 
High priced ($9 and up) 
Work shoes 
Women’s shoes 
Low priced (under $3.50) 
Low-medium priced ($3.50-$5) 
Medium priced ($5-$6.50) 
High-medium priced ($6.50-$9) 
High priced ($9 and up) 
Juveniles’ shoes 
Youths’ and boys’ shoes 
Misses’ and children’s shoes 
Low priced (under $3) 
High priced (over $3) 
Infants’ shoes 
House slippers 


(1939100) 

1949 1941 1942 1943 1944 

98.1 94.9 95.5 93.1 90.7 

101.4 97.8 95 96.1 
101.5 ° 96. 93 94. 
100.3 98. 92 90. 
98.4 96 95 100. 

100.4 96 95 98. 
106.2 95. 92 93. 
100.7 105 105 100. 
93.9 90. 87. 84. 

94.1 95 93 86. 

91.9 86. 83 81. 

92.4 88. $1. 81.8 
99.3 94. 89. 86. 

93.5 90. 86. 87. 

99.5 99. 101. 97. 

102.6 94 96. 98. 
100.4 102. 103. 97. 
103.7 103. 104. 95. 
94.7 100 103. 100.6 

92.0 95. 101. 97.9 

118.9 11.6 101.0 
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put. Yet the man-hours required to 
make a pair of shoes were almost 
identical, despite a 7-year difference 
where technological improvements 

if any—should have become evident. 


Another interesting aspect of shoe 
industry productivity is pairage pro- 
duced annually per production 
worker. In Table 2 we get a statisti- 
cal picture of this covering the past 


(Concluded on Page 38) 


of shoe and factory price group, 1939 to 1950. 


1946 1947 1948 1949 
88.3 93.3 94.0 94.0 
96.0 ls 99.1 100.0 
95.3 99.3 100.6 
90.6 97.5 99.2 
97.8 98. 97 
98. 105. 107 
97. 96. 99 
99. 98. 96. 
81. 89. 89. 
88. 97. 98. 
74. 84. 82. 
75. 82. 83. 
88. 95. 95 
85. 74 
92. 95 
89 94 
93. 95 
92 95 
95 95.0 m 97. 
94. 94.3 . 94. 
91.9 105.1 106. 104. 
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ALLWEATHER 


TAPE 


Featuring: stronger-bond, longer lasting, cleaner 
cut adhesive tape. Combine this with proven 
B.M.W. superior service and know-how and you 


have an unbeatable combination. 


Remember, too, we sell only from published price list-your guar- 


antee that your price is the only price. 


Boston MACHINE WORKS (9) 


LYNN MAS S. U.S.A. 








BRANCH OFFICES: 


Whitman, Mass. Columbus, Ohio Chicago, III. Kitchener, Ont. South River, N. J. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dallas, Texas 


Johnson City, N. Y. Milwaukee, Wis. St. Louis, Mo. Los Angeles, Cal. 
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It's all leather jor pretty Jean Peters in her Technicolor 
picture, 20th Century-Fox's “Cry Of The Swamp.” In 
story. Jean is denizen of a Georgia swamp, has made 
own clothes from soft skins taken from animals she has 
shot with a primitive bow and arrow, The unusual cos- 


fumes were made and aged hy the studio's wardrobe de- 


partment, 


Leather is very much in evidence in this scene from 
Warner Brothers’ “Distant Drums.” 
fringed leather coat, leggings and boots, as well as such 
other leather articles as pants. belts, boots, rifle straps, cap 
ornaments, canteens and ammunition boxes. 


Vote Gary Cooper's 


LEATHER IN HOLLYwoop 


Youll find genuine leather favoritely used in Hollywood for everything from a 
perfect replica of a human scalp to a complete fashion ensemble for the torso of a 


glamorous movie queen. 


And worn by everyone from such stars as Gary Cooper 


and Ava Gardner to Francis, the talking mule. 


OME U.S. Marine Corps is famous 


for its “leathernecks.” but Holly- 
wood is the first to give the “leather- 
head” lo the world. 

It happened when a human scalp- 
Jock was required as a “prop” in RKO 


PRadio’s “The Big Sky.” in which a 


Kentucky frontiersman supposedly is 
scalped by Blackfoot Indians. 

To save wear and tear on the 
actor’s head, the RKO “prop” depart- 
ment cleverly devised a scalp which 
looks exactly like the real thing by 
sewing human hair into a shriveled 
chamois, 

This ingenious improvisation — ts 
one of the interesting ways in which 
the motion picture studios make use 
of leather in “props” and costumes. 
Leather gets a big play in the movies. 
particularly the westerns, but mod- 
ern or period, hardly a film is made 
which does not use a leather product 
of some sort, 

Right now. half a dozen major stu- 
making filmes in whi h a 
is being worn by 


dios are 
leather wardrobe 
the stars, as well as featured players 
and extras. 
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By Paul Vandervoort II 
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Sandals 400 A.D. 


History repeats itself and so do 
styles in wearing apparel. This fact 
litted a mighty burden from the 
shoulders of RKO wardrobe per- 
sonnel whose responsibility it was 
to round up hundreds of outfits 
for players in “Androcles and 
the Lion.’ Since the film is set in 
Rome in 400 A.D., a major prob- 
lem was shoes inasmuch as it's 
usually necessary to have shoes for 
such films specifically made to 
order. RKO researchers, however, 
turned up the fact that the type 
of Roman sandals being worn by 
both men and women today are 
almost the same exact style of those 
used by the Romans in 400 A.D. 
A trip to the nearest shoe store 
solved the shoe situation in short 
order. 

Variety 
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\ good example is the afore-men- 
tioned “The Big Sky.” in’ which 
leather runs the gamut from scalps to 
costumes, with actor Dewey Martin 
wearing a suit completely made of 
leather for his role of a Kentucky 
pioneer. 

Tailor-made by studio wardrobe 
workers from designs based on exten- 
sive research by the research depart- 
ment. Martin’s costume is a faithful 
reproduction of 19th century clothing 
in everything except cost. 

While doing research on the cos- 
tume. studio researchers compiled 
some interesting comparative costs on 
Martin's garments and those of 1830. 
the year in which the picture takes 
place. 

Had he lived in 1830, it was dis 
covered, Martin could have had his 
leather suit costume-made for only 
$6.00. Today. it cost the stu.uo well 
over $200 to provide him with an 
authentic costume. 

Obviously. authenticity costs 
money, as Martin’s case indicates. 
because there are often 15 or 20 lead- 
ing actors and hundreds of extras in 
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a film. Thus. a little fast multipli- 
cation gives an idea of the tremen- 
dous sum of money spent on leather 
garments by the movie industry. 

For besides the regular costumes 
worn by leading actors and_ stars. 
there must be duplicates for “stand- 
ins” and emergencies. A “stand-in” is 
an actor of the same general coloring. 
height and physical appearance of the 
star, who “stands in” for him while 
preliminary camera set-ups and light- 
ing are being made. 

In order to obtain accurate light 
readings. it is important that the 
“stand-in” wears an exact replica of 
the costume the star will be wearing 
when the scene is actually played and 
photographed. 

This was the reason the feather 
jacket worn by Cameron Mitchell in 
the 20th Century-Fox film, “Outcasts 
of Poker Flats.” had a “stand-in 
jacket.” 

It was one of four identical gar- 
ments, designed, cut and tailored by 
the studio’s wardrobe department 
from research on the type of clothes 


worn by men in the Gold Rush days. - 


Two of the jackets were held in 
reserve as replacements. in case the 
others were damaged in any way, as 
production officials figure it — is 
cheaper to make extra costumes than 
to hold up costly production while 


Robert Horton, Steve Cochran and Philip Carey are the three tank men in this 


scene from “The Tanks Are Coming, 
and Cochran wear the leather helmets which are part of the tank corpsmen’s 


uniform. 


cal Hollywood fashion, the four jack- 
ets were deliberately damaged before 
photographing, to make them “in 


*a Warner Brothers’ production. Horton 


clothes” oul of new, 

The jackets first were sandpapered 
to give them a worn look, then 
stained with oil and rubbed in dirt 


repairs are being made. character.” 
Yet. while this safeguard against 


accidental injury was set up. in typi- 


(Left) Lovely Anne Bancroft plays a singer of Western 
songs in 20th Century-Fox’s “Don't Bother to Knock,” 
and finds her costume in tune with her ballads by the ad- 
dition of a handsome leather helt and leather cowboy’s 


gauntlet. (Center) Its Rory Calhoun in the Argentine and 
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This was done by wardrobe work- 
ers expert in the art of making “old 


to obtain the unkempt appearance 
that would make them in keeping with 


the handsome star of 20th Century-Fox’s Technicolor pro- 
duction, “Way of A Gaucho” wears a typical gaucho 
leather belt adorned with silver, and high leather boots. 
(Right) Gloria Blondell, playing a cute virl photographer 
in 20th Century-Fox’s “Don't Bother To Knock” is dressed 
in a green, genuine suede outfit, trimmed in cold. 
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Richard Webb, Lucille Norman and Randolph Scott are the players in this 
scene from Warner Brothers’ “Champagne Bandits,” in which Scott (right) 
wears a western-type leather jacket and a leather gun belt. 


the rough-and-ready role played by 
Mitchell. 

Each one had to be aged and 
dirtied exactly alike in the event it 
P became necessary to replace one of 


é 
: 
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them with another before the camera. 

The art of aging leather garments, 
boots and shoes has its own tricks. 
wheels. mallets. 
plain dirt are 


Sandpaper, emery 
bees-wax, oil and 


among the tools of the trade. 

According to Cliff Sandeen, ward- 
robe manager at 20th Century-Fox, 
bees-wax with dry umber is used to 
produce a greasy effect on a leather 
garment. shoes or boots. 

Oil frequently is used to simulate 
water so an article of leather apparel 
will have a drenched look without 
causing the actors the discomfort of 
working in wet clothing. 

Due to their durable construction. 
boots and shoes offer a special prob- 
lem to the movie Methuselahs. Often 
it is necessary for an actor to wear a 
pair of scuffed boots or down at the 
A studio worker must 
wheel and 
takes 


heel shoes. 
accomplish with emery 
sandpaper what normally 
months of hard wear. 

That’s why there is even an expert 
in the art of wearing out shoe soles, 
a job, according to Sandeen,. which is 
one of the most difficult his depart- 
ment has. 

Boots. shoes and clothing of this 
type are known as “character” cloth- 
ing. and for good reason, because 
they actually help the actor establish 
the “character” he is enacting. 

Among the stars now wearing 
leather “character” clothing or foot- 
wear before the cameras are Gary 
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BUILDING A BIGGER EQUITY 


When Crompton factors a business, the owner’s equity remains 


intact... 


CROMPTON 
RICHMOND 
COMPANY 


and gets a better chance to grow. 


Crompton Factoring turns receivables promptly into cash for 


the needs of current operation. This continuous supply of liquid 


capital is both self-replenishing and self-liquidating. Your obli- 


gation is geared to actual sales. 


This service enables present capital to do a lot more work. You can do more 


business. Our service pays its own way... and then some! 


The business factored by Crompton has what it takes for better performance. 


Profit production alone can build up your equity. 


CROMPTON-RICHMOND CO.,, INC. 


1071 Avenue of the Americas, New York 18, N. Y. 
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Serving Tanners 
’Round the World! 


From Boston to Batavia, Rotterdam to Buenos Aires 

wherever good leather is made, tanners depend on Gargoyle 

leather oils, greases and specialties to assure top quality. QUALITY 
Included in our large family of famous Gargoyle products AND 

are the Sulfolines— unique fatliquoring agents...Curriers SERVICE 
Greases unexcelled for leather stuffing...the Solenes, 

Sole Waterproofing Compounds and microcrystalline SINCE 
waxes. ..other leather oils and specialties — all made under 186 

the most exacting manufacturing standards. 


Our products—and our 86 years’ experience — are always 
available to help meet your needs. Give us a call. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., TANNERS DIV., 26 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4,N. Y, 


GARGOYLE Leather Oils ont Greases 
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Look for stepped-up military shoe buying 
in months ahead. Armed forces fiscal year ends June 30 
and both Army and Navy are hurrying to spend available 
funds before time runs out. This is reason for influx of big 
shoe orders opening this month. Military leaders were forced 
to curtail spending in early months of this year because of 
possible truce in Korea and waiting for Congress to make up 
mind on military appropriations 


Standstill in Korea now regarded as signal 
for drawn-out period of defense preparations in 
U.S. Military can now go ahead with postponed orders, 
get ready for huge spending. One reason is to forestall 

) Congressional economy bloc from cutting fiscal 1953 appro- 
priations. Services are practically falling over each other's 
feet in rush to place new contracts for all types of clothing 

Band equipment, get money spent before deadline 


Even after June 30, military spending will 
‘continue at high rate. QOudook for sustained defense 
preparations over next two years at least gives services oppor- 
tunity to ask for large appropriations. Present plans call 
for orders in period July 1, 1952, through June 30, 1953, 
to at least equal $42 billion spent in fiscal 1952. Adminis- 
tration, in midst of election year, will encourage heavy mili- 
tary spending to bolster economy in latter half 1952 


Turnabout might well push 1952 combined 
civilian and military shoe production well above 
predicted 500,000,000 pairage. Civilian production 
alone in first five months of year now estimated by Tanners’ 
Council at annual rate of 492 million pairs. Latest break- 
down of Army, Navy and Marine contracts awarded and 
openings scheduled through June 12 totals 4,167,200 pairs 
This is still below early 1951 pace of | million pairs per 
month bur better than half million pairs per month rate 
of latter part 1951. Resule is military pairage prospect will 
bolster total 1952 output more than first estimated 


Preferential military shoe buying now looks 
like certainty. Action of Acting Defense Mobilizer 
John R. Steelman in approving report of fact-finding panel 
(see L&S, May 31, page 12) opens way. Both Defense 
Department and General Services Administration were noti 
fied on June 4 to abide by panel recommendations, 
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Recommendations in effect are: preferential 
buying by Government and military in surplus labor areas; 
spreading of shoe orders over normal seasonal lulls to take up 
slack; spreading of contracts “as widely as possible” among 
men’s shoe manufacturers; and “more vigorous” use of nego- 
tiated contracts. 

e e 

South American hide stocks once again 
back to nearly normal levels after heavy purchases 
by outside buyers. This is particularly true in Argentina 
and Uruguay. Former had something like two million hides 
on hand, while latter had at least 600,000 on hand. After 
months of languishing sales, lowering of prices to world 
market levels brought foreign buyers to both countries in 
a hurry. Now stocks are almost completely liquidated. 


Argentine stocks grabbed up by North 
American, English, Swedish, Dutch, West German 
and Italian importers. Good frigorifico cows and steers 
were sold as far ahead as Aug. and Sept. slaughter. Prices 
rose within week by 12-16%, but, with stocks depleted, 
are easing once again 


Uruguayan stocks of 600,000 frigorifico 
hides, stored over months of reduced — sales, now 
completely liquidated. Even tanneries there reported 
asking 12‘, more for finished upper and sole leathers 
Prices reflect general rise in leather prices over the world. 

. e 


United Shoe Workers of America, CIO, 
has launched big drive to organize non-union shoe 
workers over country. First step is in Pennsylvania, 
where union estimates some 25,000 workers in eastern and 
northern shoe centers are non-union. This is first offtcial 
action of union's new president, Russell J. Taylor. Presi- 
dent Taylor has apparently planned ambitious campaign 
to gain union more members, has blessing of parent CIO. 
After Pennsylvania, CIO will move into Ohio and Maine, 
according to Taylor. 


Union has launched various drives in past 
to organize non-union shoe workers but drives have 
petered out after a few haphazard attempts. This time, 
CIO has campaign planned on nationwide basis, apparently 
intends to keep it going until successful. What this will do 
to ClO and AFL shoe union relations, improved of late, 
is problematical. 
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SHOE OUTPUT OUTRUNS CONSUMPTION 





OVERPRODUCTION 
THREATENS INDUSTRY 


Inventory Build-Up Danger, 
Says Economist 


The shoe industry is once again 
threatened with the spectre of over- 
stocked inventories and consequent 
distress selling if April and May 
1952 rates of production are con- 
tinued, according to William Shes- 
key, economist of the National Shoe 
Manufacturers Association. 


%, In his report on Raw Materials 
and Markets issued last week, Shes- 
‘ key pointed out the danger of inven- 
‘tory buildups under current shoe 
} production rates. He cited produc- 
* tion figures for the first five months 
; of 1952 which are running nine mil- 
‘lion pairs ahead of calculated poten- 
‘tial consumption for these same five 
_ months. 

“Shoe production is on the aver- 

age, approximately two million pairs 
P per month above calculated normal 
* consumption,” the report said. “Tt 
might be well to remember that dur- 
ing 1950, average monthly produc- 
tion was two and one half million 
pairs above calculated normal con- 
geumption. 
* “This necessitated a drop in 1951] 
of average monthly production of 
*two and one half million pairs per 
* month in order to deplete inventories 
of 1950. This indicates, if the April 
and May rates of production are con- 
tinued, that we are again moving 
toward the building up of inventories 
which will result in distressed shoes.” 

Sheskey added that each time the 
industry overproduces, it must under- 
go a compensating period of under- 
production. “In an industry such as 
the shoe industry, in which the aver- 
age yearly per capita consumption 
of shoes seldom if ever shows any 
significant change, production should 
be, as nearly as possible, kept in line 
with consumption. 

Sheskey said that retail shoe sales 
are running at about the same dollar 
rate as last year resulting in in- 
creased pairage under present lower 
prices. All indications point to a 
sales volume in the first four months 
of 1952 equal to or slightly greater 
than figures for the comparable 1951 
period. Chain store sales figures bear 
out this possibility. 
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Despite an increase in the cattle 
population of some six million head 
on Jan, 1, 1952, over the previous 
year, slaughter in the first four 
months totaled 3,946,000 head com- 
pared to 3,906,000 head in the 1951 
period or only a one percent increase. 
This is below the 19.2 million head 
slaughter rate estimated for the en- 
tire year. 

Declining market prices on domes- 
tic hides plus last year’s curtailment 
in shoe production have decreased 
demand for foreign hides, the report 
added. Recent increases in domestic 
hide prices may reverse this trend. 
The growing availability of foreign 
hides, including Argentine hides, at 
reasonable prices should “furnish a 
cushion” to current rising domestic 
hide prices. 

Sheskey also concluded that the 
nation’s leather supply will be ade- 
quate to meet shoe demands. Tan- 
ners will tan only what they feel 
shoe manufacturers will buy and try 
to keep their leather inventories at 
minimum operating levels. 


Joint Promotion of Spring 
Shoes Approved 

The Board of Directors of the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has approved a recommenda- 
tion that the first week of March. 
1953, be selected as a special sea- 
sonal opening for the promotion of 
spring shoes in the nation’s vretail 
stores. 

The proposal was submitted by 
the Joint Promotional Committee of 
the Shoe Association and the Na- 
tional Shoe Retailers Association. It 
will be under the direction of the 
National Shoe Institute. 

A subcommittee has been ap- 
pointed to recommend specific dates, 
names and other details of the pro- 
motion. 


Cincinnati Golf Outing Set 
For June 24 

The Cincinnati Shoe and Leather 
Club will hold its annual Golf Tourna- 
ment and Outing on Tuesday, June 
24, at the Clovernook Country Club, 
Charles Smith, Club president, an- 
nounced this week. 

The program calls for a day of 
golf and various events followed by 
a dinner at 7:00 p.m. Door prizes 
will be awarded in addition to prizes 
for various winners of the golfing 
events. Armin Kaufman is general 
chairman of the event. 
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STEELMAN APPROVES 
PREFERENTIAL BUYING 


Surplus Labor Areas Will 
Benefit 


Acting Defense Mobilizer John R. 
Steelman this week approved with- 
out change the report of a Govern- 
ment fact-finding panel recommend- 
ing preferential treatment on govern- 
ment contracts for shoe firms located 
in surplus labor areas. 

Steelman notified both the De- 
fense Department and General Serv- 
ices Administration that henceforth 
they were to abide by terms of the 
Surplus Manpower Committee panel 
recommendation. 

The panel released a report on 
May 26 (see L&S, May 31, page 12) 
in which it proposed three specific 
courses of action in placement of 
Government and military shoe con- 
tracts. They were: 1. “More vigor- 
ous” use of negotiated contracts with 
shoe firms in surplus labor areas. 
2. Placement of Government orders 
to keep manufacturers in operation 
during “Normal seasonal lulls.” 3. 
Spreading of Government contracts 
“as widely as possible” among men’s 
shoe firms. 

The action is expected to benefit 
men’s shoe manufacturers located in 
Brockton and other distressed areas. 
Manufacturers have been urging the 
Government to provide a “more 
equitable” distribution of ‘military 
shoe contracts so that hard-hit firms 
may be kept in operation, particu- 
larly during the off-season. 


Re-Open Exchange Office 
In Chicago 


The Chicago office of the Hide 
Inspection Bureau of the New York 
Commodity Exchange has been re- 
opened at 4000 Packers Ave., U. S. 
Yards in Chicago, according to Ed- 
ward J. Price, who is in charge of 
the office. 

The office was shut down tempo- 
rarily on March 1 when the New 
York Hide Exchange shut down as 
a result of Government price con- 
trols instituted on hides and skins. 

During the past year, Price has 
served with the enforcement division 
of the Office of Price Stabilization in 
Washington. He resigned on May 9 
and rejoined the Commodity Ex- 
change on May 12. 
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INTERNATIONAL SHOE 
RE-OPENS FLORA PLANT 


Steps Up Output Of Men’s 


Casual Shoe 


Demand for International Shoe 
Co.’s new casual shoe for men, intro- 
duced last Aug., has been so great 
that another manufacturing plant has 
been assigned to produce the line. 
according to M. Robert Shaffer, di- 
rector of sales of men’s and boys’ 
shoes. 

With the trade name of Bobs, 
Rogues, Vagabonds and Loungers in 
the Roberts, Johnson & Rand: Fried- 
man-Shelby; Peters, and Winthrop 
lines respectively, the casual, featur- 
ing canvas or leather uppers on a 
12-iron crepe sole, is being produced 
now at a rate of over 7,200 pairs a 
day. Sales of the shoe passed the 
150,000-pair mark early in May. 

When production was scheduled 
last fall, it was set up on a basis of 
2.400 pairs a day. Finally the plant 
went on a seventy-hour week in an 
effort to keep up with the demand. 
The next step, now completed. was 
the re-opening of the Flora. Illinois 
plant with duplicate machinery to 
produce the new shoe. 

The company expects to be caught 
up with present orders and to be 
shipping on a 24-hour basis by June 
sixth. At that time it will also have 
new patterns in the casual. intro- 
duced in their fall line. available for 
shipment. 


Shoemen To Study Euro- 
pean Shoe Machinery 
The Board of Directors of the Na- 

tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion has endorsed a proposal that the 
groups Technical Committee visit 

Europe for a survey of European 

shoe machinery. 

Various board members have de- 
cided to accompany the Technical 
Committee when it departs for Eu- 
rope on Friday, Sept. 19, for a period 
of two weeks. During this period, 
board members will study possible 
adoption of various European-made 
shoe machines in U.S. shoe factories. 
Centers in Germany, Denmark. 
France and England will be visited. 

Members of the Committee plan- 
ning to make the trip are: Charles H. 
Jones, Jr. (chairman), Common- 
wealth Shoe and Leather Co., Whit- 
man, Mass.: Allen Cadwell, Free- 
man Shoe Corp., Beloit, Wis.: B. A. 
Gray, International Shoe Co., St. 
Louis, Mo.: Charles F. Johnson, Jr.., 
Endicott-Johnson Corp., Endicott, 


N. Y.: Warren Reardon, Daniel 
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Green Company, Dolgeville, N. Y.: 

B. Sheppard, The Hanover Shoe 
Inc., Hanover, Pa.; S. L. Slosberg, 
Green Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass.: 
Weir Stewart, Marshall, Meadows & 
Stewart, Inc., Auburn, N. Y.: W. W. 
Stephenson, National Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association: James H. Nolan, 
National Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 

They will be accompanied by rep- 
resentatives of the following com- 
panies: General Shoe Corp., Brown 
Shoe Co., U.S. Shoe Corp., M. Cohen 
& Sons Shoe Co., Inc., and Sebago- 


Moc. Co. 


Fifth Factory Conference 
Set For 1953 


The Fifth Factory Management 
Conference, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Shoe Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, will be held April 26-28, 1953, 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, O., according to Association 
officials. 

The 1953 conference will be held 
between the St. Louis and Popular 
Price Shoe Shows scheduled next 
spring. This year, the conference and 
Popular Price Show were held con- 
currently. 

New ideas, inventions and machin- 
ery will be demonstrated and dis- 
cussed at conference sessions which 
begin on a Sunday and close the fol- 
lowing Tuesday. In addition, the 
educational exhibition will be opened 
daily. 


NPA REMOVES LAST 
LEATHER CONTROL 


Defense-Rated Orders Now 
Optional 


The National Production Authority 
has removed its last control on leather 
supplies and production, 

Late last week, Julius G. Schnitzer, 
chief of NPA’s Leather Division, 
announced that NPA Order M-28, 
which required that tanners accept a 
specified percentage of defense-rated 
orders each month, is no longer in 
effect. The order provided for shar- 
ing of defense orders by the industry 
to assure the armed forces of their 
leather requirements. 

Schnitzer said that revocation was 
made possible by “the easier supply 
situation in leather combined with 
the falling off in demand for leather 
products.” 


COMPO EARNINGS DOWN 


Net earnings of Compo Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp., Boston maufacturer 
of cemented-sole shoe machinery and 
adhesives, for the three months ended 
March 31, 1952. totaled $86,360 after 
provision for federal taxes, equal to 
28 cents per share on common stock. 

This compares with net earnings 
of $101,817 or 33 cents per share of 
common. stock in_ the comparable 
1951 quarter. 








NEARLY 1,000,000 VIEW EXHIBIT 








More than 850,000 persons viewed the exhibit of the Boot & Shoe Workers 
Union, AFL, during the eight-day Union Industries Exhibit held in Boston 
last week, and sponsored by the American Federation of Labor. The exhibit 
is held in a different city each year as part of the AFL public education pro- 
gram in which all AFL unions participate. The exhibit has been viewed by 
over 1,000,000 persons each in Chicago, Cleveland and Philadelphia; in 
Milwaukee by 900,000; in St. Louis by 850,000; in Cincinnati by 750,000. 
Next year the exhibit will be held on April 18 in Minneapolis. In Boston, the 
AFL Boot & Shoe Workers Union exhibited nationally branded shoes, speci- 
fying Boston stores where they could be purchased. These local stores reported 
a bristling business for the week as a result of the publicity. Numerous pairs 
of shoes were given free as prizes to lucky visitors, by the BSWU. 
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FIVE MONTHS' SHOE 
OUTPUT OFF SLIGHTLY 


Civilian Production Seen 


Above 1951 


Shoe production in the first five 
months of 1952 will total approxi- 
mately 211,041,000 pairs, only 1.5 
percent less than the same period a 
year ago, the Tanners’ Council esti- 
mates. 

Because of the decline this year in 
military shoe contracts, the Council 
points out that civilian footwear out- 
put to date has exceeded that of last 
year’s period. Production rate of 
civilian shoes for the first five months 
1952 is now estimated at 492 million 
pairs per year. 

The Council’s figures are based on 
its estimate of April 1952 production 
of 42 million pairs and May output 
of 41,250,000 pairs. The April total 
is six percent above the 39,635,000 
pairs produced in April a year ago 
with civilian shoes alone showing an 
increase of 12 percent. May totals 
represent a gain of 7.7 percent over 
the 38,300,000 pairs (including sub- 


stantial military pairage) reported in 
May 1951. 

A breakdown of April production 
figures shows an increase over April 
1951 in every shoe category except 
men’s shoes. The latter was listed at 
8,170,000 pairs or 12.5 percent below 
the 9,340,000 pairs of a year ago. 

Women’s shoe output in April 
amounted to 19,650,000 pairs or 10.3 
percent above the 17,807,000 pairs 
produced in April 1951. Youths’ and 
boys’ shoes totaled 1,380,000 pairs or 
34.6 percent above the 1,025,000 pair- 
age of a year ago. Misses’ and chil- 
dren’s pairage totaled 5,250,000 
pairs, 22.2 percent above a year ago, 
while infants’ and babies’ totaled 
3,250,000 pairs, 10.3 percent above 
last year. 

These estimates, if correct, indicate 
that the “normal seasonal pattern has 
so far been considerably flattened out 
with only moderate month-to-month 
changes in volume,” the Council adds. 
“This ‘abnormality’ in the produc- 
tion pattern probably reflects the 
realization at the retail level that con- 
sumers were buying shoes and that 
to do a proper selling job adequate 
merchandise had to be on hand.” 





FIVE-MONTH SHOE FIGURES 





1952 
207,741 
3,300 
211,041 


Civilian 
Military (Estimated) 
Total 


1951 
266,730 
7,500 
214,230 


Jones Urges More Leather 
Research 


An improved leather research pro- 
gram to balance the industry’s new 
campaign of leather promotion and 
advertising was called for this week 
by Lawrence L. Jones, president of 
the Tanners’ Council. 

Speaking at the annual banquet 
of the American Leather Chemists 
Association held June 3 at the New 
Ocean House, Swampscott, Mass., the 
Council head urged more attention 
to “product improvement” within the 
tanning industry. He cited many of 
the industry needs in this category. 
including application and_ stability 
of colors, better finishes and greater 
flexibility of leathers. 

“We do not have to look far afield 
for the urgent matters that should get 
attention from all of us that can get 
support from management and above 
all can enhance our merchandising 
and help perpetuate priority for 
leather in the products where leather 
has traditionally been the primary 
material,” Jones said. “On that kind 
of a platform research can take on 
new meaning in the tanning industry. 
It can add solid reasons for optimism 
in an industry which is perennially 
young.” 








HIDE ASSOCIATION MEETING STRESSES TIMELY TOPICS 








qe 
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Vital problems confronting the hide and leather industry 
were the order of the day at the recent meeting of the 
Vational Hide Association held May 19 at the Hotel Cleve- 
land, Cleveland, O. At left, Irving J. Mindel, chairman 
of the awards committee, presents an award “for outstand- 
ing achievement” to Dr. J. DeWitt Fox, editor of Life and 
Health Magazine. Seated in front of Dr. Fox is Irving R. 
Glass, executive vice president of the Tanners’ Council, 
who also received an award for his work in the new leather 
promotion program. Center, Fred Becker, president of 
The Ohio Leather Co., Girard, O., addressing members and 
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guests at the annual NHA Dinner. At right, directors of 
the NHA meet to discuss group policies. Left to right, 
Jack Shiel, M. A. Delph & Co., Indianapolis; Jack Min- 
noch, executive director of NHA; Don Kibler, The S. J. 
Kibler & Bro. Co., New Washington, Ohio, retired presi- 
dent of the National Hide Association; Abe Drasin, Wol- 
verine Hide Co., Grand Rapids, Mich., newly elected presi- 
dent of the National Hide Association; Ben Ritter, Ben 
Ritter & Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Charles F. Becking, Owa- 
tonna Hide & Fur Co., Owatonna, Minn.: and A. B. Reed, 
A. B. Reed Hide & Wool Co., Joplin, Mo. 
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ALSOP AWARD TO 
JOSEPH R. KANAGY 

Joseph R. Kanagy of the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards was awarded 
the 12th Alsop Award during the an- 
nual meeting of the American 
Leather Chemists Association, held 
June 1-4 at the New Ocean House, 
Swampscott, Mass. The award, 
named after the late W. K. Alsop, is 
given for outstanding scientific or 
technical contributions to the leather 
industry. 

Last winner of the Alsop Award 
was Dr. Ian C. Somerville of Rohm 
& Haas Co., Philadelphia, who was 
given the award in 1950. No Alsop 
Award was given last year. 

Kanagy is the first Government of- 
ficial to win the award since 1943 
when Ralph W. Frey was presented 
it for his studies on the deterioration 
of leather and development of tan- 
nages. This year’s winner has been 
a member of ALCA since 1943. 

The award was given for Kanagy’s 
studies on the physical properties of 
leather, moisture relationship of col- 
lagen and leather, the water perme- 
ability of leather and other investi- 


gations. 
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SOLVAY CONSOLIDATES E. S. Flinn Elected Head of 
The Solvay Process Division and Leather Chemists 
Salva Salen tiivtai caren’ Paani ogee site Need . 
7 Ivay Sales Division have been con Edwin S. Flinn of the Mead Corp., 
solidated as of June 1 and are now I ‘hl V cand acting 
: 1, ) “a -ynchburg, a.. has been electec 
known as The Solvay Process Divi- eek 5 ; 
; : Rgteir sas ; president of the American Leather 
sion, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp., ‘ : ce : 
; ‘ Chemists Association for the year 
company officials announced _ this oro ce = ki ne . 
1953-54. Active for many years in 
week. eid 
5 leather technology, he succeeds Dr. 
The Division will be responsible 
for production and sale of alkali, 
chlorine and related products. The 
Solvay Process Division will con- 
tinue to sell chlorine produced by 
the Nitrogen Division. 


A. B. Chadwick, now president of 
Solvay Process, will continue in that 
capacity while Carlton Bates remains 
as vice president in charge of opera- 
tions. H. E. Merrit, now executive 
vice president of Solvay Sales Divi- 
sion, will become vice president of 
The Solvay Process Division in 
charge of sales. L. B. Gordon, now : 
vice president of Solvay Sales Divi- “= ; 
Phils become a vice president of nats of Rohm & Hass Co., 
The Solvay Process Division. No — i of the AER tiie 


other change is contemplated. , , 
bid ” cil, elected at the group’s convention 


The executive sales office has been held June 1-4 at the New Ocean 
moved from 40 Rector Street to 61 House, Swampscott, Mass., are Ches- 
Broadway, New York City, and con- ter A. Ross of The Ohio Leather Co., 
solidated with the Solvay Process and F, Leslie Collins of International 
executive office. Shoe Co., St. Louis. 


shoe boxes that 
combine convenience . 


Would you like to use shoe boxes that cost less to buy, 
cost less to store and cost less to handle? Let us show you 
how to save money with boxes that are quickly and inexpen- 
sively erected and have greater strength at the corners. Our 
many years of working with leading shoe manufacturers give 
Sim-Pac us the “know-how” to create designs that will increase your 
Lid and sales. Call one of our representatives or write today for 


Brightwood free consultation service. 


Base 


Folding - 5 
Cartons J i ed 
Transparent DEPT. 86, 1036 N. CAPITOL AVE., INDIANAPOLIS 6, IND. y cabins 
puakaialatene BRANCH OFFICES: CHICAGO, DETROIT, CINCINNATI 


7 Boxes 
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MILITARY 
BIDS AND AWARDS 





Men’s Rubber Overshoes 

June 9, 1952—QM-30-280-52- 
1884, covering bids on 30,528 pairs 
men’s high rubber overshoes, 5-buckle 
fastening, M-45. Telegraphic bids 
accepted, Opening in New York at 
4:00 p.m. with delivery scheduled to 
eight destinations at 9,240 prs. dur- 
ing Aug., 10,962 prs. during Sept. 
and 10,596 prs. during Oct. This 
procurement, for the Army, is 100% 
overseas pack. 


Shoe Refinishing Liquid 
June 10, 1952—QM-30-280-52- 
1886, covering bids on 2,800 gallons 
refinishing liquid shoe compound, 5- 
gallon drums. Opening in New York 
at 1:00 p.m., for the Army. 


Shoe Lasts 

June 13, 1952—Navy Invitation 
No. 793, covering bids on 50,025 prs. 
shoe lasts in 75 specific size descrip- 
tions. Opening in New York at 2:00 
p.m. with delivery to Mechanicsburg, 
Pa., at rate of one-third each 60, 90 
and 120 days after contract award. 
| Bidders to quote FOB plant as well 
_ as FOB destination prices. 


The Army has postponed the open- 
* ing of Invitation to Bid QM-30-280- 
52-1747 covering 63 leather items 
until June 10 at 2:00 in New 
‘York. No reason was given for 
change in date from originally sched- 
uled opening date of May 28 at 11:00 
a.m. 
Russet Combat Boois 
June 17, 1952—QM.-30-280-52- 
1854, covering 497,400 prs. russet 
combat boots, originally scheduled 
for opening June 12. Delivery sched- 
ule changed to 20.988 prs. during 
Sept., 125,004 prs. during Oct., Nov. 
and Dec., and 104,460 prs. during 
Jan. 1953. 


June 17, 1952—QM.30-280-52- 
1878, covering 3.948 prs. women’s 
low quarter black leather 
Opening in New York at 11:00 p.m. 
with delivery, 100°; domestic pack, 
to Wilkins Air Force Specialized De- 
pot, Shelby, O., by Sept. 30. For the 
Air Force. 


shoes: 


AWARD LEATHER GLOVES 

The Chicago Quartermaster Pur- 
chasing Office has announced the fol- 
lowing awards on Invitation QM-11- 
009-52-1245 covering 485,100 pairs 
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heavy leather gloves, M-1950, size 4. 
Delivery is from Sept. through Dec. 
of this year: 

Northwest Glove Co., Winona, 
Minn., 97,000 pairs valued at $123.- 
190, and Steinberg Bros., New York, 
388,100 pairs valued at $480,274. 


8 WIN BOOT AWARDS 

The New York Quartermaster Pro- 
curement Agency has announced 
awards to eight firms on QM-30-280- 
52-NEG-191 covering rubber insu- 
lated combat boots. Awards were 
as follows: 

Hood Rubber Co., Div. B. F. Good- 
rich Co., Watertown, Mass., 81,000 
prs. at $14.72; Goodyear Rubber 
Co., Middletown, Conn., 24,000 prs. 
at $17.73; Bristol Mfg. Corp., Bris- 
tol, R. [L., 78.000 prs. at $15.96; the 
Cambridge Rubber Co., Taneytown, 
Md., 12,000 prs. at $17.75; United 
States Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn., 
36,000 prs. at $16.61: Endicott 
Johnson Corp., Johnson City, N. Y., 
10,000 prs. at $18.50; Rubber Corp. 
of Calif., Garden Grove, Calif., 6,000 
prs. at $18.49; La Crosse Rubber 
Mills Co., La Crosse, Wis., 3,000 prs. 
at $18.90. 

All contracts contain price revision 
clause, downward only. 


Endicott-Johnson Low On 
Navy Oxfords 

Endicott-Johnson Shoe Corp., En- 
dicott, N. Y.. was low bidder at the 
opening June 3 of Navy Invitation 
No. 666—491,144 pairs men’s low 
black oxfords; a) 85,836 pairs for 
delivery to Mechanicsburg, Pa.; and 
b) 405.308 pairs for delivery to 
Clearfield, Utah. 

Endicott’s bid was as_ follows: 
a) 52,428 pairs at $4.36; or total 
at $4.46 b) 247,572 pairs at $4.476: 
or total at $4.576; FOB plant prices: 
300,000 pairs $4.32; or total quan- 
tity $4.42; ten days acceptance, net. 
There were sixteen other bidders. 

Other low bidders included: 

J. F. McElwain Shoe Co., Nashua, 
N. H.; submitted two bids, either one 
of which is to be accepted; Bid 1 
300,000. prs. 85,8360 prs. $4.905; 
64.104 prs. $5.065; 150,000 prs. 
$5.105: or Bid 2—300,000 prs. fob. 
plant 150.000 prs. each at $4.835 
and $4.935; 60 days acceptance, net. 

Doyle Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass.; 
a) 11.000 prs. $4.64; or b) 11,000 
prs. $4.77; fob. plant $4.56; 20 days 
acceptance, 1/10 of 10% in 30 days. 

Sportwelt Shoe Co., Brockton, 
Mass.: a) 60.000 prs. $4.73: or b) 
60,000 prs. $4.98; fob. plant $4.64: 
20 days acceptance, 1/10 of 1% in 
ten days. 

Hubbard 


Shoe Co., Rochester. 
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N. H.; a) 30,000 prs. $4.915; or b) 
30,000 prs. $5.085; fob. plant $4.85; 
ten days acceptance, 1/10 of 1°; in 
ten days. 


SCHROTH NAMED HEAD 
OF ST. LOUIS GROUP 


Theodore F. Schroth, general man- 
ager of the Westport Division of 
Brown Shoe Co., was elected presi- 
dent of the St. Louis Shoe Manufac- 
turers Association at the group's 
general membership meeting held 
May 28 at the Hotel Lennox, St. 


T. F. Schroth 


Louis. He succeeds Ray Kohn, sales 
manager of Wolff-Tober Shoe Mfg. 
Co., who has been elected chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Fred J. Weber, president of Weber 
Shoe Co., was elected first vice presi- 
dent, and A. V. Wheeler, in charge 
of the women’s specialty divisions of 
of International Shoe Co., was elected 
second vice president. Wheeler, for- 
merly treasurer of the Association, 
was succeeded in that position by 
Harry Bennigson, vice _ president 
and general manager of Hamilton 
Shoe Co. 

David Ward, vice president of 
Trimfoot Co., was elected out-of-town 
representative on the board. He suc- 
ceeds D. F. Moran of Moran Shoe 
Co., who has retired. Also retiring 
as a board member is James S. Legg, 
vice president and sales manager of 
Heydays Shoes, Inc. 

Si Bland, sales manager, Southern 
Division of Roberts, Johnson & Rand, 
former chairman of the board, re- 
mains as a member. Other board 
members are Franklin Cornwell, 
manager of Brownbilt Stores Divi- 
sion, Brown Shoe Co.. and A. J. 
Brauer, Jr.. president of Brauer Bros. 
Shoe Co. 
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Compact... 
Economical... 
Efficient! 


NEW MILLER 
PEDE 


sTAL TWIN 


TREEING 
MACHINE 


Simple in design and operation... 
compact ...the new Miller Pedestal Twin Tree- 
ing Machine has several new and helpful features. 
The ratchet action provides eight degrees of ex- 
pansion in the stretch-off mechanism for holding 
varying styles of men’s and women’s footwear 
securely and provides a higher degree of stretch- 
off than previously obtained. When released, 
shoes can be slipped off without disturbing care- 
fully smoothed uppers. 


Other advantages that make this highly service- 





able machine pay off are fewer parts, greater ease 
of assembly and practically no maintenance. 
Both tray and work head are adjustable to opera- 
tor’s convenience and the all metal construction 
greatly reduces fire hazards. Write today for 
catalog and complete information about this 


machine with or without fittings as shown. 


Miller 


O. A. MILLER COMPANY 


Branch of United Shoe Machinery Corporation 


PLYMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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®@ Julian Samuels, president of Sam- 
ucls Shoe Co. in St. Louis, is expected 
to return from his European trip about 
June 15. 


® Marvin S. Conn has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Acme 
Boot Mfg. Co., Clarksville, Tenn. 


® Tony Forma has joined Bay State 
Shoe Supply Co. He will cover the 
New York-New Jersey-Pennsylvania 
territory, handling Bay State’s line of 
Bayce insole and platform products. 


® Henry Hanson, New England rep- 
resentative for American Dyewood 
Co., manufacturer of tanning extracts, 
has taken on the line of L. H. Lincoln 
& Son, Inc., Coudersport, Pa., maker 
of leather chemicals and materials. He 
will continue to represent American 
Dyewood Co. in the territory. 


® Jerry Schlaks is reported to have 
joined Jaycee Footwear of Hempstead, 
_L. L, as packing room foreman. 


/®@ Pattern maker Juffre Barbara is 
* now on the staff of I. Miller & Sons, 
‘Inc., Long Island City. He was for- 
» merly associated with Fern Shoe Co. 


® Keith E. Pickrell, president of the 
National Shoe Travelers Association, 
who is sales agent for Gerberich-Payne 
Shoe Co. of Mount Joy, Pa., has as- 
sumed presidency of the Bureau of 
Salesmen’s National Associations. He 
succeeds Julius Winograd. 


@ Jac B. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed vice president in charge of 
sales of Enger-Kress Co., West Bend, 
Wis. He succeeds Lee B. Miller, who 
has resigned after 30 years’ service. 
Anderson has been active in the firm’s 
management and sales organization 
since 1946, 


® Robert E. Score will handle the 
sale of Good-rite organic chemicals on 
the East Coast and the Southeastern 
states for B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. 
He will be located in the company’s 


New York offices. 


© Gordon Brown has been elected 
president of the Society of the Plastics 
Industry, Inc., for the second succes- 
sive year. Brown is a vice president 
of the Bakelite Co., Division of Union 
Carbide & Carbon Corp. 


@ Frederick D. Thayer, Jr., has 
been appointed assistant manager of 
the Tannin Extract Division of the 
Mead Corp., according to Dr. E, S. 
Flinn, manager. He will be located 
in the Division’s offices in Lynchburg, 
Va. Thayer has been working in the 
Stamford Research Laboratories of 
American Cyanamid Co. since 1938 
and from 1946 has been group leader 
of the Leather Chemicals Laboratory 
in the Technical Service and Develop- 
ment Division. He was formerly em- 
ployed as a leather chemist at A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co. in Peabody and 
is a member of the American Leather 
Chemicals Association. 


® Thomas P. Gibbons is resigning 
as vice president in charge of By- 
Products Division of the Cudahy Pack- 
ing Co. He expects to return to Chi- 
cago after June 30 and open his own 
office in the leather section. He is 
well known throughout the trade and 
was a former hide and skin salesman 
for Cudahy. 


Central Pennsylvania 
Outing June 18 


Plans for the annual spring outing 
and golf tournament of the Central 
Pennsylvania Shoe & Leather Asso- 
ciation to be held Wednesday, June 


18, at the Schuylkill Haven Country 
Club, Pa., have been announced 
by O. Eugene Dellinger. secretary- 
treasurer of the group. 

The golf tournament will begin at 
8:30 a.m. Activities for non-golfers 
will include tennis, baseball, horse- 
shoes, and swimming. A smorgas- 
bord buffet dinner will be served at 
1:00 p.m. followed by a program of 
music and entertainment. 

The affair is under the general 
chairmanship of John Hungler, Ar- 
mour Leather Co., Harrisburg, Pa. 
Prize Committee is headed by Clay- 
ton Turner, Walkin Shoe Company, 
Schuylkill Haven, Pa. Golf and Din- 
ner Committee Harry Snayberger, 
Walkin Shoe Company, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa. 

Non-golfers activities, Tom Reider, 
Reider Shoe Company, Schuylkill 
Haven, Pa., and Harold Brick of 
Curtis-Stephens & Embry Co., Read- 
ing, Pa. Entertainment Committee, 
D. H. Kreider of W. Kreider & 
Sons Mfg. Co. of Palmyra, Pa. Tick- 
ets and Reservations, Gene Dellinger 
of Dellinger Sales Co., Reading, Pa. 


STITCHDOWN GROUP 
ELECTS NEW OFFICERS 

Gerard A. Burke of Ramsey Shoe 
Corp. was re-elected president of the 
Stitchdown Shoe Manufacturers As- 
sociation at a meeting of the group 
held recently in New York City. The 
Association comprises major stitch- 
down shoe manufactures located in 
the New York area. 

Also re-elected to office was I. Hof- 
fenberg of A. Werman & Sons, Ince., 
who retains his position as chairman 
of the group. 

Other officers named are: Ist vice 
president, Samuel G. Dones of Pru- 
dential Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc.; 2nd vice 
president, Leon D. Fischel of Com- 
fort Sandal Mfg. Co.; treasurer, Leo 
Abbey of Accurate Shoe Corp.; asst. 
treasurer, Abraham Weinman of Last- 
ing Shoe Corp.; secretary, Abraham 
Weinman of Five Star Shoe Co., Ine.; 
asst. secretary, Robert Zeligman of 
Harric Shoe & Slipper Co.; vice pres- 
ident in charge of public relations, 
Richard N. Tarlow of Berco Shoe, 
Inc. 
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At the 


NATIONAL SHOE FAIR 


October 27-30 at Chicago 


Into this enormous but compact market place will be 
centered some 700 SELLERS and 15,000 BUYERS to do 
both actual and potential business amounting to 


TWO BILLION DOLLARS 


93% of the nation’s shoe manufacturing resources — 
every shoe producer worth his sales salt — will be at the 
FAIR to bid for his share of important new customers, new 
business — for his share of this 


VAST TWO-BILLION-DOLLAR 
RETAIL SPENDING POWER 





SHoe MANuFACTURER: Get your 1953 sales 
off to a wholesome start by exhibiting at... 


America’s Biggest Buying Shoe Show 


Display rooms still available. Write for application forms to 


Nationat Suoe Fair » Paumer House + Cuicaco 90, Iiunots 
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SPECIALISTS in SPLITS 


SUEDE LININGS 
SOLE & GUSSET 


GLOVE LEATHERS 
HORSEHIDES 
COWHIDES 
SHANKS 
BELLIES 
DEERSKINS 
MOCCASIN COWHIDE 


A.L.GEBHARDT CO, 


aa: v 


416 N. WATER ST 


PHONE DALY 8 6919 





Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 
Well known Tannages 
KLENZETTE 
ANILETTE 
ROSS-ETTE 


and the popular 


A.H. Ross & Sons Co 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


LEATHER MARKETS MARK TIME 
AS BUYING CONTINUES SLOWER 


i ' a : 
Prices Generally Firm But Shoemen Show Less 
Interest 


Shoe manufacturers have filled 
leather needs for while, retire 
temporarily from market. Trad- 
ing well below pace of last month. 
All selections steady 


Sole Moderate 

Slowdown continues in Boston sole 
leather market. Tanners free to admit 
sales much slower than pace set in 
mid-May but some leather sold and 
in surprisingly good quantities from 
time to time. Army and Navy con- 
tracts due this month expected to 
take up slack shortly. 

Prices unchanged from most re- 
cent advances, generally about 4-5c 
above former lows. Tanners not in- 
clined to make any concessions, hold 
lists fairly firm. 

Heavyweight bends, 10 iron and 
above, still bring 50-52c¢ and down: 
9/10 irons listed at 56c and down, 
sell for less in better sales. Medium 
bends bring 6le and down, lights 
between 65-68c. 

Sole leather tanners in Philalelphia 
reporting good business in factory 
bends. They feel manufacturers 
stocking up for their seasonal cut- 
tings. Findings have slowed off quo- 
tations of sole leathers not available 
for publication because neither fac- 
tory nor finding bends are sold at 
any set level. Heads at 19c¢ are not 
selling well. Bellies a 26c were sold 
out. 

Sole Offal Unchanged 

Sole leather offal tanners and deal- 
ers in Boston say no change. Some 
business going on but a far ery from 
May volume. Best business naturally 
in bellies. Prices around 25-26c with 
some at 24c. Double rough shoul- 
ders fair at 50c and down. 

Single shoulders with heads on 
move slowly; upper 40’s paid for 


lights: heavies slower in high 30’s. 
Fore shanks slow at 15-l6ce as are 
hind shanks at 17-20c. 

Calf Slackens 

The active pace set in recent weeks 
by calf leather sales has sloughed off 
again. However, tanners sold good 
amount of leather last month; some 
leather still moving at steady prices. 
Tanneries reported operating near 
capacity again after weeks of cur- 
tailed activity. 

Prices unchanged from last week. 
Women’s weight smooth calf brings 
85e and below. Volume. still at 
57-67c. Men’s weights 98c and down 
with best sales between 70-83c. Suede 
finds good demand at this season, 
prices in high 80's and below. 


Sheep Same 

Nothing new in Boston, say sheep 
leather tanners here. However, sales 
continue in fair volume although this 
is supposedly a slow season for sheep. 

Natural linings listed at 28c¢ and 
down; volume at 2lc. Shoe linings 
do best at 17e, sell up to 19c. Boot 
linings bring 28c and down; volume 
at 24c. Colored vegetable linings at 
22¢ and down: chrome at 24-25c. 
Garment suede active at 26c, less so 
up to 29c, Garments grains quiet in 
low 20's. 

Sides Slower 

Side leather market much slower 
than last month. Tanners say shoe- 
men have purchased most of leather 
needs for next two months, are now 
watching the market for further de- 
velopments. 

Best heavyweight 
tanned extremes still most-wanted at 
52c and down. Chrome-tanned ex- 
tremes held in middle 40's. Heavy- 
weight combination-tanned kips at 


combination- 





FEW cc¢ MAKE ALL THE DIFFERENCE 


Use Genuine Leather Lacings on 
your laced pocketbooks for 


$ $ $ of extra value! 








Continuous Length in 5/64” 3/32” 1/8” 

3/16” 1/4” 

12 Standard Colors — Guaranteed Quality 
*Low Quotations For Manufacturers 


CALFSKIN @® GOATSKIN 











Connecticut Leather Co., Hartford 5, Conn. 


WRITE TODAY TO... 
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56c and below; volume at 52-54e. 
Larger elk listed at 42c and down; 
most sales at 40c and below. Work 
shoe retain in high 30's. 


Splits Slacker 

Not too much doing in splits this 
week as far as Boston tanners are 
concerned. Sales definitely slower, 
prices about the same. This means 
heavy suedes bring 44c¢ and down. 
Women’s weights at 34-36c for black; 
up to 38c for colors. Linings up to 
20c. 

Kid Leather Dull 

Kid leather tanners of Philadelphia 
say picture not cheerful. Sales in 
black suede made. These mainly in 
low-price bracket and some tanners 
to make sales had to accept prices 
they considered ridiculous. Glazed 
practically dead, except for some or- 
ders in black. Nothing new was re- 
ported in linings. Slipper leathers at 
last week’s level. Prices considered 
in highly unsatisfactory state. Actual 
quotations unchanged. —Rawskins 


FOR POSITIVE 
TACK DETECTION 


ADRIAN 
X-RAY 
Shoe 


Inspector 


Visual fluoroscopic inspection—no finger- 
tip searching to locate sharp tack points, 
Shows entire shoe interior, shank, staples, 
at a glance. 

Faster—one employee with Adrian X-Ray 
ean do the work of two using other means, 
Easy—requires no training to operate with 
expert efficiency. 

No Installation Problem—One self con- 
tained unit on castors 

for easy location uses 

ordinary 110 volt, A. C. 

current only 30” x 30” 

floor space. 

Class A, Cabinet Tupe 

Unit Totally enclosed, 

totally protective, Built 

to American Standards 

Ass'n. Spees. 
Guaranteed 
right or leased. 


Sold out- 
Full details on request 


M. B. ADRIAN & SONS X-RAY CO. 
352 £. WARD ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS 
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have firmed up. This is an instance 
where a few tanners were forced to 
buy. When this happened, all prices 
jumped immediately. As a result of 
this, there is as little buying as possi- 
ble. 
Average Prices Quoted 

Suede 32c-92¢ 

Linings 25c-60¢ 

Glazed 25c-90c 

Crushed 35c-75c 

Slipper 25c-60¢ 

Satin Mats 69¢-$1.20 


Belting Leather Poor 

Philadelphia belting leather tan- 
ners find many inquiries for small 
quantities of bend butts, but there are 
shortages in many weights. They feel 
amount of inquiries received is no 
indication of good business. Opin- 
ion is that buyers are shopping 
around because so many tanners are 
sold out at the desired weights. Tan- 
ners now selling hides bought five 
months ago. 

Tanners can sell anything they 
have on hand in the light and medium 
weights. No one wants the extra 
lights. The fact that hide prices are 
not any firmer may well have a defi- 
nite effect on business in near future. 
Shoulders in demand, but welting 
men are doing all the buying. Waist 
belting practically a dead issue. Cur- 

8 , 

ried shoulders absolutely dead. No 
change in prices given. 

AVERAGE CURRIED LEATHER PRICES 
Curried Belting Best Selec No No. 3 
3utt Bends 1.22-1.35 1.18-1 30 1 ers 1.20 
Centers 12” 1.51-1.62 1.39-1.57 1.26-1.35 
Centers 24”-28 1.45-1.58 1.39-1.53 1.30 
Centers 30” 1.39-1.52 1.34-1.46 1.29-1.30 
Wide Sides 1.12-1.28 1.08-1.23 1.01-1.08 
Narrow Sides 1.04-1.20 1.00-1.16 .94-1.00 

Premiums to be added: Heavy—minus 5c- 


10c; Ex Heavy minus 2c to plus 5c; Light plus 
10e-21c; Ex Light plus 25 


Glove Leathers Same 

Business drifting along waiting for 
the tide to turn. Expectations are 
high for a good Fall run but the bulk 
of the business has not been placed 
as yet. Small manufacturers are the 
hardest hit as they do not have a 
fabric line to take up some of the 
slack. 

As usual, low-priced leathers com- 
mand what business is moving. 
Domestics and Iranians in both 
smooth and pigtex salable from 25c 
down. One tanner offering a good 
pigtex grade of Domestics at 19c. 

Domestic Grey Suedes are picking 
up. Best grades bring 34c with 28e 
asked for the seconds. Imported 
suedes offered from 40c to 55e. A 
small demand for colored suedes at 
the same prices. 

Ladies’ weights in all types totally 
neglected. 
weights but only 
leathers. 


in the cheaper 
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BLACK HAWK 


COW AND HORSE 


SPLITS 


In All Colors 
FOR 


WELDERS’ EQUIPMENT 
SHOE GUSSETS 
WORK GLOVES 

SOFT SOLE 


BLACKAWIC 
TANBIERS, 


2171 S. FIRST ST. 
MILWAUKEE 7, WISCONSIN 





Some call for boys’ 


| AT-DOWN-TO-EARTH PRICES 
| FOR VOLUME 
OPERATIONS 


customers extra 

Wears longer than 

er, keeps shoes shapely and new 
looking. Extremely flexible ond 
light — meeds no breaking in. 
Damp-proof, to keep feet dry 
and healthy. 

In all iron thickness 

COLORS: Natural and Black 

For stitched Of cemented shoes 
Colors well with edge amd surface 
finishes. ) 


GOLDEN LEATHERBOARD 


COMPANY 


HAVERH 

















GENUINE KANGAROO 
SUEDE KID 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BLACK GLAZED KID 
KID LININGS 


SURPASS LEATHER COMPANY 
9th and Westmoreland Sts., Philadelphia 40, Pa. 








SMOOTH AND ELK 


mecemeee| THE BEST BY TEST 


ptreiren nowy Don't inquire about our INDIAN 
* TANNED and RANCH TANNED 
RANCH TANNED LEATHER unless you want quality. 
INDIAN TANNED i 
pelo es These leathers are not the Cadillac but 
For Fine Casuals the Rolls Royce of all CASUAL 
and Sport Shoes LEATHERS. 
* 


Contract Tanning 


VIOLA AU 


1830 SO. THIRD ST. MILWAUKEE 4, WIS. 
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Garment Leather Slow 

New business rather slow to de- 
velop following the long holiday 
weekend. However, this was more 
or less expected due to volume of 
business booked in garment leathers 
prior to the holiday. 

It is apparent that operations are 
getting well under way for an antici- 
pated good fall and winter season in 
leather garments. Coats and jackets 
are expected to sell in much better 
fashion because of more attractive 
prices at the consumer level. 

Sheepskin leather for the garment 
trade has moved very well in recent 
weeks and current prices are con- 
sidered fully steady to firm, Grain 
type had a fairly good call of late, 
better grades bringing 32-33c while 
tannery run lots sold on a volume 
basis around 26c. Suede garment 
leather, however, in best demand and 
brought 31-32c for better grades 
while 28c, 27c¢ and 26c were fre- 
quently quoted prices for medium 
and lower grades. Volume business 
in tannery run suede was done within 
a range of 26-28c. 

Horse hide garment leather con- 
sidered firm at 36c and down, Aver- 
age price basis figured around 32c 
to 34. 

Bag, Case and Strap Firm 

Prices firmly maintained prevail- 
ing levels although the situation in 
bag, case and strap leathers rather 
quiet following the long Memorial 
Day holiday weekend. Some re- 
quests reported for quick delivery on 
recently placed business. 

Case leather holding around 48c 
and down for 244-ounce and 52c¢ and 
down for 3-ounce. Strap leather 
quoted unchanged, russet finish firm 
at 550 for Grade A, 4c less for B 
grade and an additional 4c less for 
C grade in the 4/5-ounce category; 
57e and down for 5/6-ounce; 59c¢ 
and down for 6/7-ounce; 6le for 
7,/8-ounce; 63c for 8/9-ounce; 66c 
for 9/10-ounce and 69¢ and down 
for 10/11-ounce. A premium of 2c is 
usually realized for colors and 3c 
more for glazed strap leather over 
the russet finish. 

Work Glove Good 

Some additional steady business 
reported in work glove splits and 
tanners seem quite satisfied with the 
volume of orders. Prices firm; LM 
weight of No. 1 grade readily brings 
around 14e with No. 2 grade quoted 
at 13c and No. 3 grade at 12c. M 
weight alone also firm with No. 1 
grade l5c, No. 2 grade 14c and No. 
3 grade 13c. Some selling quarters 
now busy making deliveries on sales 
booked at these prices. 
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Tanning Materials Active 

Supplies of tanning materials fairly 
ample; business moderate to active. 
Ocean freight rates on Myrobalans 
went up $3.00 per ton on May 1. 


Raw Tanning Materials 
Divi Divi, Dom., 48% basis shp’t, bag $ 68.00 
Wattle bark, ton 
. ‘Fair Average’’ $103.00 
‘*Merchantable’’ $ 99.00 
Sumac, 28% leaf . ° yr . .$135.00 
PET 
Myrobalans, J. “1's ee . $46.00 
Crushed $60.00 J. 2s Opec bc4 6 60eaca-e 
Valonia Cups, 30-32% guaranteed $66.00 
Valonia Beards, 42°, guaranteed $85.00 
Mangrove Bark 30°, So. Am $56.00 
Mangrove Bark, 38% E. African ......$77.50 


Tanning Extracts 


Chestnut Extract, Liquid (basis 
25% tannin), f.0.b. piant 


Chestnut Extract, Powdered (basis 
60% = | f.0.b. oo 


Cutch, solid Borneo, 55% evened 
plus duty ..... eeece 
Gambier Extract, 25% ‘tannin, 
bbls. 09% 
Hemlock ‘Extract, 25% tannin, “tk. cars 
f.o.b. works .. 
Bbdis. el. ... 
Oak bark extract, 25% tannin, ib. 
bbis. 6%-6%, ths. ... ; 
Quebracho extract 
Solid, yo basis 63% tannin, c.l. 
Plus dut ll 
Solid clar., ” waste “64% ‘tannin, “el. 
Liquid basis, 35% tannin, bbis. 
Ground extract . ° ecerence 
Wattle extract, solid, “el. 
(plus duty) So. African 
Wate extract, solid, o.l. 
plus duty) East African 
Ponseret super — vary el. 
: 1. pease 
Spruce extract, tke., ‘te ° ‘b. wks. 
Myrobalan extract, solid, 55% tannin 
(plus duty) 
Myrobalan extract, powdered, 60°, tan- 
nin (plus duty) 
Valonia extract, powdered, 62% tannin 
(plus duty) 
Oak Bark Extract, Powdered, Swedish, 
65°, tannin 
Quebracho Extract, Powdered, Swedish 
spray dried, 80<« tannin 
Wattle Extract, Powdered, Swedish, 
73°, tannin 
Powdered Spruce, spray dried, Swedish 
Myrobalan, Swedish, Powdered 68-70%, 
Oakwood, Swedish, solid, 60-62%, 
Oakwood, Swedish, powdered, 64-66%, 
Larchbark, Swedish, solid 54-56, 
Larchbark, powdered Swedish Spray- 
dried, 60-62%, 


Tanners’ Oils 


Castor oil, No. 1 C.P. drs. l.c.l. 
Sulphonated castor oil, 75% 
Cod Oil, Nfid., loose basis, gal. 
Cod, sulphonated, pure 25% moisture . 
Cod, sulphonated, 25% added mineral . 
Cod, sulphonated, 50% added mineral . 
Linseed oil tks., zone a coe vcccerenes 
drums, c.l 17 l.c.} 
Neatsfoot, 20° C.T. 
Neatsfoot, 30° C.T 
Neatsfoot, prime drums, el. 
le. ee 
Neatsfoot, sulphonated, 15% 
Olive, denatured, drs. gal. 
Waterless Moellon cceceveses 
Artificial Moellon, 25% moisture 
Chamois Moellon, 25% moisture .. 
Common degras .. 
Neutral degras ......... 
Sulphonated Tallow, 75% 
Sulphonated Tallow, 50% 
Sponging compound ............ 
Split Oil . Terre 
Sulphonated ‘sperm, "950% moisture .... 
Petroleum Oils, 200 seconds visc., tks., 
f.0.B. ... OE SP reer re 
— Oils, 150 seconds visc., tks., 
saan Oils, 100 seconds visc., tks., 
f.0.b. 
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STORMWELT 


“WEATHERSTRIPS” YOUR SHOES 


il 


HOLDS THEM IN SHAPE 


Sierenondt- 


ADDS CUSTOM STYLING 
All-Leather STORMWELT is Made Exclusively by 


BARBOUR WELTING COMPANY 


BROCKTON 68 * MASSACHUSETTS 
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SHELL CORDOVAN 
BUTTS 


SIDE LEATHERS 


"Glengarry" and Corrected Grains 


VEGETABLE CALF “Chromexcel" Retan and Waterproof 
“It's Timber-Tanned™ Athletic Goods Leathers 





NEW YORK, 38 


HERMANN LOEWENSTEIN, INC. — 


HMorween vtatwer 0. ce rann 


2015 ELSTON AVENUE © CHICAGO, 14 BOSTON, "1 
. KAYE & BARNES, inc. 
93 SOUTH ST. 














_ ONCE= THEN ALWAYS 


Transmission, Bridle, Strap 
Hydraulic Leathers 
Oak, Chrome, Combination Tan 


HANS REES’ SONS 


39 Frankfort St. Tannery at 
New York 38, N. Y. Asheville, N. C. 


SUPEREES.-the superlative leather! 
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SALES OF PACKER HIDES 
SLOWER BUT PRICES HOLD 


Market Reverses Trend Of Recent Weeks As Tanners 
Show Price Uneasiness 


Packer Hides Steady 

Slaughtering operations by major 
packers limited to four days last 
week because of the Memorial Day 
holiday with the result that offerings 
of hides this week were not very lib- 
eral. In addition, business booked 
just prior to the holiday put some of 
the packers in a well sold-up position. 

Final figures on the previous 
week’s trading by the big four pack- 
ers reached 51.500 hides with sole 
leather selections, branded steers and 
branded cows, in good call at un- 
changed prices. 

This week, there was some addi- 
tional business in branded steers. One 
big packer sold a total of 2,100 at 
steady prices consisting of 1,200 So. 
Omaha and 500 Kansas City butts 
at 13c for May and 124%c for April 
and 400 Kansas City Colorados at 
12c for May and 11'%c for Aprils. 
The same packer also sold 2,400 Chi- 
cago heavy native cows at 15c for 


April and 15%%c for May takeoff, re- 


L. 

H. 
LINCOLN 
and 
SON 
INC. 

e 


COUDERSPORT 
PENNSYLVANIA 


garded steady with previously ef- 
fected sales. 

In the east, one of the big packers 
at New York sold about 700 May 
Colorado steers for export at 121c, 
no kosher discount and there were 
reports of a car of butts selling in 
that market, also believed for export 
at 13Me. 

Upper leather tanners in particular 
have not been very anxious to buy 
sizable quantities of the lighter hides 
which accounts for the limited sale 
of light cows in the big packer mar- 
ket. Early this week, one big packer 
sold 1.200 Oklahoma City light aver- 
age light cows at 22c and 1,200 St. 
Paul light cows at 17144c. The same 
packer also sold 1,000 Omaha and 
1,000 Sioux City light cows at 17'c. 
considered a half cent down in some 
quarters. Other light hides also were 
last sold at steady to Yc lower prices. 


Small Packers Slow 
Trading in this market slow and 
only scattered odd cars changing 
hands of late. Lighter hides in the 
southwest pegged at higher asking 
rates have met with some resistance 


from buyers reluctant to reach above 
2le for Texas 39-40 Ib. avg. and 
2014c for 40-42 lb. avg.. flat fob 
shipping points. Some 45-lb. avg. 
Texas hides moved at 18c flat fob. 

Midwestern hides of about the 
same average weight were not too 
easy to move around the 17e mark 
even though some sellers obtained 
16144c for good plump 48-lb. avg. 
hides. More of the latter type were 
offered at 17c but buyers were try- 
ing to purchase them on a lower 
basis or 16c. 

While good to choice plump small 
packer hides averaging 54-55 Ibs. 
brought 15c¢ selected and 52-54 Ib. 
avg. 1L5'oc fob shipping 
points, buyers this week were fussy 
over l5c even for 
and 15lec for not 


selected 


about reaching 
50-52 Ib. avg. 
over 50-lb. avg. 

Thin spready 
discounted and such hides averaging 
55 Ibs. lately sold at 13'4c flat for 
two cars and one car of 47-lb. avg. 
brought 15e flat. Two cars of 56-1b. 
avg. western small packer mostly 
branded hides sold at 12c flat fob. 
Bulls remained around &-9c depend- 


ing upon averages. 


hides were being 


Country Hides Mixed 
A variety of prices paid for coun- 
try hides within the past week. Reg- 
ular lots of mixed country allweights 
containing about 30°, renderers and 
averaging 48-50 lbs.. sold at 11%4c 





HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, 


INC., FUTURES MARKET 





Close 


June 5 


Close High Low Net 
Miy 29 For Week For Week Change 





July 
October 
January 
April 
July 
October 


16.45B 
16.30T 
16.15B 
16.15B 
16.15B 
16.15N 


—45 
—67 
—60 
—55 
aang 


—50 


16.90 
16.20 
16.10 
16.50 


17.13 
17.03 
16.83 
16.50 


16.90T 
16.97T 

16.75B 
16.70N 
16.67N 
16.65N 


Total Sales: 128 Lots 





HIDE AND SKIN QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Heavy native steers 141, 
Light native steers 18'2 
Ex. light native steers 20 20 
Heavy native cows 15 -16 15 
Light native cows 
Heavy Texas steers 13 
Butt branded steers 13 
Light Texas steers 17 
Ex. light Texas steers 18! 
Colorado steers 12 
Branded cows 1412-15 
Native bulls 10% 


Branded bulls 914 9! 
3214-40 = 32! 


Packer calfskins 


Packer kipskins 32-3714 «30 


Week Ago 


1414-15 


171%4-18% 17! 


Suspended 


Month Ago YearAgo_ Ceilings 


13° -13% 33 28 
19 17-174 36% 31% 
-20', 18', 39 34 
-16 1342-14 34 29 

3-181. 16%4-17%2 36 -37 31 -32 
13 11% 30 25 
13 11% 30 25 
17 15% 29% 
18', 17 
12 101% 


1412-15 13 -14 
10'3-11 


101% 
4-10 9'; 
2-40 272-35 70 


32% 25 -28 
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flat trimmed fob shipping points. A 
sale of some Wisconsin mostly locker- 
butcher hides averaging around 50 
lbs. reported at 12c flat fob. In some 
instances, choice plump _ locker- 
butcher hides averaging around 51 
lbs. have brought as high as 13-1314 
flat trimmed fob shipping points. 

Some buyers were talking about 
vacation shut-downs at their tanner- 
ies the last week in June and the first 
week in July. A few were only shut- 
ting down the first week in July. As 
a result, buyers for these firms were 
not showing as much interest’ in 
rawstock. Nevertheless, it was re- 
ported some glue hides sold at 9c 
for 48-lb. average No. 3°s, fob ship- 
ping point. 


Calf and Kip Firm 


Big packer skins steady to some- 
what firmer. Last sales of calf in- 
volved northerns at 40c¢ for heavy and 
$2¥oc for light while St. Louis and 
River points brought 3714-321! re- 
spectively. Heavy calf alone, it is 
said, might bring better than 40c but 
no offerings by packers of late. 

Some big packer kip held at 37!4c 
and 32'c for St. Paul and 36c and 
32c for other northern point kip and 
overweights. One packer sold 2,250 
Nashville kip last week at 40c. Packer 
regular slunks nominal at $1.75 and 
large hairless at 60c. 

Unconfirmed reports of — small 
packer calfskins selling up to 30¢ 





Use LES WANT ADS 
for sale of 
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plants, etc. 
ee * an 


They get results— 


only $2.50 per inch 
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Send copy to 
Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 

Chicago 6, Ill. 








and some sellers now ask 35c for all- 
weights. Good lots of small packer 
kip reported sold at 25c with sellers 
now asking up to 30c. Country skins 
brought slightly better prices in car- 
load lots, 1742-18e paid for calf de- 
pending upon average weight and 16- 


{7c for kip. No. 3 skins sold at 12c. 


Horsehides Steady 

Market steady to firm at $7.00-7.25 
for untrimmed and $6.25-6.50 for 
trimmed northern slaughterer whole 
hides, fob shipping points. Some 
sales reported in a limited volume at 
these levels. Selected lots of horse 
tails bring 90c and average run 75- 
80c flat. Some ordinary lots only 
bring 50-60c. 

Cut stock has brought more money 
in some instances, fronts ranging 
from $5.50 up to $6.00 for large 
northerns while butts brought $1.50- 
1.75 for 22” and up description. 

Sheep Pelts Selling 

\ number of sales of packer shear!- 
ings reported in the range of $1.50 
up to $1.85 for No. 1’s, the outside 
price for choice lots paid by mouton 
fur tanners; No. 2 shearlings have 
sold at $1.25-1.35 and No. 3’s at 
90e-$1.00. Clips are holding at $2.25, 
last paid. 

Last purchase of Calif. genuine 
spring lamb pelts reported by tan- 
ners at $2.50. Pullers, however, have 
purchased natives and westerns at 
$2.25-2.40 per ewt. liveweight basis 


and are inclined to back away from 
these prices due to slower wool mar- 
ket. 

Supplies of shearlings and spring 
lamb pelts continue to increase. Full 
wool dry pelts sold at 27-28c. Pickled 
skins in better demand, a few lots 
selling at $8.00 per dozen with one 
eastern seller obtaining $8.50 per 
dozen on a good lot of winter sheep 
and lambs. Earlier sales at $7 
and rumored as low as $7.50. 


Dry Sheepskins Slow 

Continue slow and nominal due to 
lack of buying interest. At the latest 
Australian wool sheepskin auctions, 
prices were mixed with Sidney report- 
ing 45,000 skins sold, merinos and 
combings, 244 inch and up, two to 
four pence dearer while all other de- 
scriptions par to three pence lower 
and at Melbourne, merinos and come: 
backs two to four pence dearer, all 
other descriptions firm. Some offers 
have been made but they are still too 
high as pullers here are showing very 
little interest and then at low levels. 

Although our domestic shearling 
market has been declining, foreign 
shearlings are strong and in many in- 
stances higher due to activity at ori 
gin. The Montevideo market is ex- 
tremely firm as France has been buy- 
ing and paying up to $1.35 per kilo 
for mouton selections. Some Punta 
Arenas, partly frigorifico 44-1 inch 
shearlings sold Europe at $2.35 c&f. 


a 
DYEWOOD AND 
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per skin. Capes are firmer as follow- 
ing advances on wool sheepskins, sell- 
ers increased their prices for shear- 
lings. Argentine market still too high 
for buyers here and no sales con- 
firmed. 


Little change in the hair sheep va- 
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rieties. Some quiet sales of Nigerians 
but generally, due to lack of offerings. 
trading is restricted. Mocha black- 
heads are nominal at $1.25 asked, 
basis primes, as season is about over 
and few available. Brazil cabrettas 
are also firm as shippers unwilling to 
shade asking prices and buyers un- 
willing to better theirs. Cape glovers 
nominal in absence of offerings. No 
change in shade dried Mombasas or 
dry salted Sudans. 

Latest reports that Europe has 
withdrawn interest for slats and no 
sales. 

Pickled Skins Quiet 

New Zealand market continues to 
rule quiet as very few offers being 
received. Occasional sales noted of 
Iranian skins on spot but here too, 
demand is not very broad. Asking 
prices for Spanish too high for buy- 
ers here. The domestic market is 
firmer as better demand and some 
New England sheep and lambs sold 
at $8.50. 

Reptiles Better 

(little more active this past 
week as more offers made their ap- 
pearance and some sales resulted. 
Leather business looks good and con- 
tinues fairly active. It was reported 
that some Madras bark tanned whips, 
1 inches up, averaging 414 inches. 
70/30. selections, sold at 70c, skins 
averaging 4°, inches sold at 75c, and 
cobras, averaging 434 inches at 46c 
with further offers at 47c. No mar- 
ket on vipers. Some offers of Cal- 
cutta whips at 54c for 4 inches up. 
averaging 415 inches, 60/40. selec- 
tion, unsold but a small lot of whips 
equal to U.P. descriptions sold at 55c. 
Good demand for wet salted Bengal 
lizards and some sales said to have 
been done quietly, prices varied as 
to sizes and lots. Offers of Agra back 
cut lizards at from 28-33c, depend- 
ing upon shippers with buyers ideas 
around 25c. Late sales at 25-26c, as 
to lots. No interest in Calcutta oval 
grains. 

The Siam market slow and nom- 
inal. Interest in ring lizards but ask- 
ing prices too high for buyers here. 
Some offers at $1.65 and Signapore 
at $2.00 with Siam crocodiles, 10 
inches up, averaging 17/18 inches. 
held at $1.15 as against buyers views 
of 90-95c. Reports state that local 


buyers have been using most of the 
available ring lizards and crocodiles 
for making handbags and shoes, pay- 
ing prices considerably above the 
local market here. Occasional sales 
of aers and chouyres but generally 
not much interest for these. ° 

Brazil market slow as not many 
offers of back cut tejus and some 
shippers trying to make tie-in sales 
by including giboias, which are not 
wanted. Some shippers ask up to 
72c for tejus as against late sales al 
68c. Buyers unwilling to better that 
figure and some talk less. 


Deerskins Firmer 

Firmer tone to the market with 
several sales made of Brazil “jacks” 
at 52-53c fob., basis importers. Bids 
at the inside being refused as ship- 
pers have firmed up and are asking 
from 55c fob. up, depending upon 
sections and lots involved. Peruvian 
“jacks” last sold at 45c fob., basis 
importers. The New Zealand market 
also higher with sales reported at 
95c cif. and that said to be obtain- 
able for more although some recent 
buyers have reduced their ideas 
below that level. 


Pigskins Perk Up 

Shippers have firmed up somewhat 
in their views and although buyers in 
Fulton County continue to show but 
little interest except at low levels. 
dealers have been operating and pay- 
ing slightly higher levels than recent 
low figures. It was reported that 
some Para black peccaries sold at 
$1.40 fob., basis importers even 
though most buyers ideas are 10c 
less. Manaos grey peccaries have 
been selling at $1.75-1.85 fob., basis 
importers, as to shippers and lots. 

Peruvians are wanted but few of- 
fered and asking prices usually above 
the ideas of buyers here. A moderate 
quantity of greys and blacks on spot 
said to have been sold, price lacking. 
No change in Chaco carpinchos with 
sellers asking $2.65 fob. for 90/10 
selection and $2.75 fob. for all 
primes. Buyers have been indicating 
$2.50 fob. for 90/10 assortment and 
thus far failed to interest shippers. 
who are rather firm as they claim to 
have relatively limited unsold stocks. 
Last confirmed sales on latter selec- 
tion $2.60 fob., basis importers. 





Not merely a name, but 
a brand of Distinctive Ex- 
cellence. 





MANUFACTURING SPECIALISTS—FATLIQUORS, SULPHONATED OILS, 
HARD GREASES AND SOAPS FOR TANNERS 


The Services of our Research Laboratory are at your Disposal. 


WHITE & HODGES, INC. 


Everett, Massachusetts 


(Boston Postal District) 
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DERMABATE COMPOUNDS 
LIQUID EXTRACTS 


HEMLOCK - OAK ~- MANGROVE 
STAINLESS SUMAC - ORDINARY SUMAC 
QUEBRACHO . RAPID TAN “G” 
SPECIAL DIPPING EXTRACTS 


SL cS 


AMERICAN EXTRACT CO. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Variety of Vegetable Tanning Extracts 


ESTABLISHED 1887 


PORT ALLEGANY, PA. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
McArthur Chemical Co., Ltd., 20 St. Paul St., West, Montreal; 
73 King St., West, Toronto 
Roy Wilson, Dickson Ltd., 7-8 Railway Approach, London, S.E.! 
Getz Bros. & Company, San Francisco, Calif.; New York City 


























Acabados de Cueros 


para todos los tipos de Cueros Concentrados’ 
Econémicos—Eficientes. Escriban por Muestras e 
Instrucciones 


SION 
STAHL (3) rust co, 


"El Acabado blanco Stabl es el mas Blanco de los Blances” 











( > 
but —what YOU want 
is Experienced Help! 


Get it—then—where you have the best 
chance to get it — through a classified ad 
addressed to the entire industry in LEATHER 
AND SHOES! Your “keyed” and confidential mes- 

sage will reach thousands of executives. L&S Want 
Ads have placed many top men in suitable positions. 
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300 WEST ADAMS ST., CHICAGO 6, ILL. 
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WHEN 


YOU 


BUY 


TANNERS' 


CORN SUGARS 
CORN SYRUP 
CORN STARCH 
LACTIC ACID 


REMEMBER 


CLINTON FOODS INC. 
CLINTON, IOWA 
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News Quicks 


About people and happenings coast to coast 





Massachusetts 


© Creditors’ committee of Melori 
Shoe Corp., Roxbury, has recom- 
mended a new plan for rehabilitation 
of the company. Plan calls for a sec- 
ond dividend of 20 percent to credi- 
tors, making total distribution 45 
percent to date, and payment of taxes 
and debts as due. The company is 
also to contract debenture agreement 
at time of 20 percent dividend calling 
for payment of $16,500 per year to 
creditors’ representatives plus 25 per- 
cent of the year’s net profits. Credi- 
tors will still be due $165,000 after 


payment of dividend. 


® The board of directors of A. C. 
Lawrence Leather Co., Peabody, 
has declared a semi-annual dividend 
ot 30 cents per share on capital stock, 
payable June 17 to shareholders of rec- 
ord on May 29. 


® Checks representing a first dividend 
of 10 percent are being mailed to sub- 
ordinated creditors of Medway Shoe 
Mfg. Corp., Medway manufacturer 


of men’s and boys’ footwear, it is 


reported, 


® Assets of Fellowcrafters, Inc., 
Boston dealer in handicraft supplies, 
have been sold at public auction on 
mortgage foreclosure, it is reported. 


New York 


® Arthur J. Benjamin has joined 
Bloom-Ease, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
manufacturer of women’s shoes, as 
sales and style coordinator. Formerly 
associated with Irving Drew Corp., 
Benjamin will make his headquarters 
in the Marbridge Bldg., New York 
City. 


® Poloner Shoe Co., New York shoe 
wholesaler, has offered creditors settle- 
ment of 75 percent, payable 35 per- 
cent in cash and the balance in eight 
monthly instalments of five percent 


each. 
® Barbara Joy Footwear Corp., 


Brooklyn manufacturer of women’s 
footwear, has announced the election 














of G. Berman as treasurer. He suc- 
ceeds T. Bova. 

® Sale of assets of Barlo Leather & 
Findings Co., Inc., New York leather 
and findings firm, is reported to have 
brought $1,025. 

@ Jay Gee Shoe Corp. has been in- 
corporated under New York state laws 
to deal in footwear at 76 Reade St., 
New York. Nat J. Levy is president, 
Samuel Shangold is vice president, and 
Albert Shane is treasurer. 


® Reports that the Patent Leather 
Bureau of the Tanners’ Council will 
be dissolved have not been confirmed 
as yet. 

@ James Inzalacce is one of the 
principals of the newly formed Fleet- 
wood Footwear Corp., located at 14 
First Ave., Paterson. The firm will 
manufacture moccasins and slippers. 


® The New York Shoe Wholesalers 
Association will hold its Fall Market 
Week in member showrooms from 
June 29 through July 2. Edward 
Lipkowitz of the show committee re- 
ports there will be special gifts of or- 
chids for the ladies and an award of 
$500 in United States Savings Bonds. 
A large turnout of retailers from the 
New York area is expected at the 
showing. 


oo 





| Quality Endures by 
Py AGG. 


WATERPROOF 
Upper Leathers 
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Sole Leathers 
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A Backing Problem? Just Dial 
EVergreen 9-5445 

When you want the best in uniform qual- 

ity ... when you need fast and depend- 

able service . . . always specify Peters’ 

Old Line “STICTUIT” and be sure . . . its 

Quality Endures. 


PETERS BROS. RUBBER CO., INC. 
LAZAR BACKING COMPANY, DIV. 


COATERS COMBINERS 
Norman Ave. & Dobbin St.-Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 


WITH THE CUMULATIVE KNOW-Kow OF 4 GenERaTiONS... since 1879 
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“THE APPEARANCE OF OUR LINE HIT A NEW HIGH 
when our factory turned to United for Finishes”’ 








The Sales Manager who asked for better finishes for his entire 


| \ 1 r line may — or may not know /ow the factory obtained results. 
| L In this case, his finishing room foreman called in a United Finish- 
ing Specialist to analyze finishing practices, to suggest and demon- 
r \ (J | r (J strate the way to get the best results ...and to supply the materials 

| \ J Ch for the job. 

y - y) United Finishing Specialists can provide you with finishing for- 
mulas and methods that will restore and enhance the original char- 
PRODUCTS acter of the leather surface. Throughout the country, these men are 


OF helping manufacturers improve the appearance of their shoes. 
For help in stepping up the “buy appeal” of your line call upon the 
BB CHEMICAL CO. services of the qualified United Finishing expert in your area. 


FINISHES FOR UPPERS 
BOTTOMS * HEELS * EDGES 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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© The New York Shoe Superin- 
tendents’ and Foremen’s Associa- 
held its firs: memorial service 


tion 
J meeting last week, an event expected 
\\ ‘ / to be held each year. Lawrence Engei 


DEPENDABLE for QUALITY 


delivered an address eulogizing de- 
ceased members of the SFA. 


&y GAYWOOD <7] @® The “Italy Today” exhibition 
—— ig» now being held in New York’s Grand 
——— ’ Ny Palace features, along with a_ wide 

} se 4 r 0 andicra fts 2 R fac- 
Always i 4] * T4 variety of handicrafts and manufa 
SS 
-MADE to fit your needs 
® Noble Footwear Mfg. Corp. is 


. in leather or fabric of every type, 3 
ALWAYS now in production at 168 Chambers 


A 


tured gocds, collection of Italian 


foot wear. 


® Gerry Nufoam Co. has placed its 
advertising account with Leon A. 
Friedman Agency of New York City. 


plain or in colors, to your exact specifica- 2 
tions. What are your needs? GAYWOOD @ U N | FO R M St., New York. Anthony C, Maggio 
eesanseuraterss making 15 cases of slippers per day 
GAYWOOD E 


quality and delivery are tops. is president and Anthony Mercatante 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES @ ALL COLORS treasurer of the new firm, which is 
H. A. Cohen, San Francisce AND 
Leather Products Co., Milwaskes COMBINATIONS 
J. P. McGrath & Son, Rochester, WY. 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY hess Bite, "tebe e P R 0 M PT 
RT a DOR OM COLL MEL OR Vere! Heimbolz, Baltinere 


a CeCe Agents in Many Foreign Countries OELIVERY 





CUTTING, PERFORATING, 
MARKING DIES 


MANUFACTURERS 
Cutting, Perforating, Marking Dies. 
Also Machine Knives. 


DISTRIBUTORS 
Fales Clicking Machines and Seelye 
Beam Die Presses. 


ALSO 
Knox celebrated Ribbon Type Stitch 
Marking Machines. 


Write, Wire or Phone 
INDEPENDENT DIE & SUPPLY CO. 


LaSalle near Jefferson 
ST. LOUIS 4, MISSOURI 
Phone: GRand 2143 
Eagle Ottawa 
CORRECTED GRAIN CORRECTED GRAIN 
ELK SIDES ELK SIDES 
Merican 
FULL GRAIN 
PRINTS 
Haven Sides 
CHROME 


Wolverine Prints 
CORRECTED GRAIN 


Sportster Sides 
COMBINATION 
Tuftoe 
TIPPING 


SALES OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES Flexible Splits 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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Missouri 


® Greyson Kimbrough is now su- 
perintendent of the Brown Shoe Co 
plant in Potosi. He has succeeded 
Charles Freeman, transferred to the 
company’s Owensville plant. Kim- 
brough has been assistant superintend- 
ent at the Potosi plant since 1949. 


® Watlow Electric Co., St. Louis 
manufacturer of heating elements for 
industrial equipment and machinery, 
has moved from 1320 N. 23rd St. 
to new quarters at 1376 Ferguson Ave. 
The firm’s new plant has 14,000 sq. ft. 
of floor space. Louis Deloge IS presi- 


dent. 


®@ Paid vacations for 1,000 employes 
in the two Hannibal plants of Inter- 
national Shoe Co. have been an- 
nounced by the company. Vacations 
will start on Monday, June 30, and 
the plant will reopen on Monday, 


July 7 
Pennsylvania 


® Creditors of Johnson Shoe Co., 
Philadelphia shoe wholesaler, are re- 
ported to be considering a compromise 
settlement offer of 15 percent by the 
company. The Johnson concern is 
located at 64 N. 4th St., Philadelphia. 


New Jersey 


@ Assets of the bankrupt Garden 
State Shoe Co., Inc., 280 12th Ave., 
Paterson, have been reported sold at 


auction. 
Ohio 


® Federal Judge John H. Druffel at 
Cincinnati has declared Schroeder 
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Shoe Co. of Scictoville bankrupt upon 
recommendation of referee. Receiver 
has asked for permission to sell assets 
of the company at public auction. 
Creditcrs are scheduled to meet June 
16 to select a trustee. 


® The factery at West Union oper- 
ated until now by Roth, Rauh & 
Heckel, Inc., Ripley and West Union 
manufacturer, is reported 
another shoe 


footwear 
under consideration by 
firm for possible recpening at an early 
date. All production has ceased at 
both plants and business up for sak 


or lease. 


® Inventory of the estate of the late 
Walker T. Dickerson, Columbus 
shoe manufacturer and former head 
of Dickerson Shoe Co., Columbus, has 
been filed in Probate Court. Stock 
in the shoe firm valued at $302,062 
was left in trusts to nine persons. 


Tennessee 
® General Shoe Corp., Nashville, 


has filed terms of the stock exchange 
agreement through which ir will ac- 
quire control of Guarantee Shoe Co. 
of San Antonio, Tex. General is giv- 
ing 9,500 shares of its common stock, 
par value $1, in exchange for 2,000 
shares of Guarantee common stock. 


Closing date of the agreement is June 
20. Value of the General Shoe stock 
is set at $356,250. 


Connecticut 
® Central Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., 


Norwich, is reported dickering for the 
purchase of the garage and repair shop 
of the Norwich water department in 
an effort to gain more space for ex 
John Ruszezyk is president 
which makes children’s 
low-priced stitchdowns. 


pansion, 
of the firm, 
and infants’ 
Production is about 2,000 pairs pet 
day. 


New Hampshire 


© Possibility thar Royce Shoe Co. 
in Newmarket may move to the nearby 
city of Dover has been revealed by 
Maurice J. Murphy, mayor of Dover. 
Murphy says Royce officials have con- 
ferred with him on the possibility of 
finding a factory site in Dover. The 
Royce plant in Newmarket makes shoe 


heel S. 


@ j. F. McElwain Co., Manchester 
and Nashua, and Brown Co. of Ber- 
lin, maker of innersoles and other 
products, have been announced as sub- 
scribers of capital for the newly or- 


ganized New Hampshire Business De 
velopment Corp., which will seek to 
bring new industries into the Granite 
State as well as expand existing plants 
The corporation will be financed en- 
tirely through private funds. 


Illinois 


@ Representatives of Omega Shoe 
Co. cf St. Louis have been taking 
worker for employment 
plant which 


applications 
in the company’s new 
wil be built at Hardin during the 
summer. Blueprints of the plant have 
already been prepared and construction 
is expected to begin shortly. 


Canada 


© Footwear’ wholesalers’ sales 
throughout Canada dropped sharply; 
during March, declining fully 13.9 
percent in dollar volume below March 
a year ago. Value of inventories fell 
17.1 percent in the same period, 

cording to the Canadian Government. 


® Department store sales of wom- 
en’s, misses’ and children’s shoes in 
Canada increased 2.2 percent in dollar 
volume in the first quarter 1952 as 
compared to the same period in 1951, 
the Canadian Government discloses. 
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Leather—“tailored” to specific requirements 
NOVELTY 


BELT 
PUMP 


Quality First 


McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


TEXTILE 


WELTING 











NORMIL 


a leather by... 
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For dress wear our Normil is considered outstanding. A smooth, sleek 
leather of full chrome tannage, it has a calf-like finish and rich appear 
ance. Made in both black and colors. 


J. GREENEBAUM 
TANNING COMPANY « 


CHICAGO 
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MILWAUKEE 


BOSTON 
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Uniformity is important in embossing— 
this requires machines of proved quality 


FREEMAN MACHINES HAVE BEEN TIME TESTED 


Mold, slash and emboss a pair of moccasin seams in one 
operation—combine center plug embossing designs with 
this operation if desired. Combine the operation of folding 
with embossing in one operation. Take advantage of re- 
duced fitting costs by combining embossing, creasing, scor- 
ing, heat marking, etc., in one operation. 


REDUCE OPERATIONS * IMPROVE QUALITY 


Send us your shoe parts—we will 
emboss your trials then you can see how they look mude up. 


LOUIS G. FREEMAN CO. 


1819 Freeman Avenue, Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


NEW ENGLAND TENNESSEE TEXAS 
Newburyport Nashville Dallas 
Amesbury 
SALES Lowell MISSOURI CALIFORNIA 
and NEW YORK St. Levis Los Angeles 
N York Cit 
SERVICE op Gr wa OHIO 
WISCONSIN Cincinnati 
PENNSYLVANIA Milwaukee Columbus 


Harrisburg 
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experience 


dictates... 
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KORN LEATHER COMPANY 


TANNERS OF 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Side Leather 


MEN'S AND WOMEN'S .. 
IN THE POPULAR PRICED RANGE 


PEABODY, MASS., U. S. A. 
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At the same time, sales 0. men’s and 
boys’ shoes in such stores fell 1.1 per- 
cent. During March, sales of wom- 
en’s, misses’ and children’s shces fell 
two percent from 1951 figures but 
men’s and boys’ shoes advanced 4.5 


percent. 


® Ontario Footwear Co., Ltd., has 
sold its merchandise, office furniture 
and equipment under the Bulk Sales 
Act of Ontario, Procecds have been 
paid to the Shoe Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation of Canada, trustee. 


@ The Canadian Government reports 
production of leather footwear dur- 
ing Feb. totaled 2,966,800 pairs against 
2,516,724 pairs in the previous month 
and 2,966,713 in the same month last 
year. Total for the first two months 
of 1951 is 5,483,502 pairs against 
§,778,650 pairs in the same period 
last’ year. 


SLIPPERS FOR TRUMAN 

A pair of handsome carpet slip- 
pers, made of black velvet and fine 
leathers, was presented to President 
Truman recently by a New York 
cobbler who spent four years making 
them. 

John Porio, 45, who came to the 
U.S. from Italy 30 years ago, said 
the gift is to express his appreciation 
for the opportunity he found in 
America. He called at the White 
House April 18, with his second son, 
Salvatore, to keep an appointment 
with the President for the presenta- 
tion. 

Actually, the President was unable 
to keep the appointment. so the gift 
was handed over to William Sim- 
mons, chief of the President's recep- 
tion staff. 

Porio made the slippers in his 
spare time, working entirely by hand. 
The body of the slipper is Italian 
black velvet embroidered with mullti- 
colored silk flowers. The tip of the 
toe and opening for the foot is 
trimmed in black-stained kangaroo 
leather. The soles are of black oak 
leather and the lining of soft brown 
calfskin. 

The chief problem Porio faced was 
to obtain the shoe size of the Presi- 
dent. Queries to newspapers. the 
White House and = shoe dealers 
brought no firm information. but 
Porio managed a glimpse of the 
President once or twice. 

Coupled with observing the Presi- 
dent on television Porio came up with 
a guess that the President wore 9B 
shoes, which turned out to be close. 
The White House says the actual size 

ol 


is 814C. 
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Every Hazardous, 
unwanted tack can be 
electronically located... 


No more overlooked tacks due to “hit or miss” hand 
searching! No more scratches and cuts for the oper- 
ator! You can be assured that shoes will leave the 
factory free from misplaced side lasting staples, 
insole and toe lasting tacks. 


What it is. The Tack Detector is a compactly de- 
signed, portable machine utilizing heavy duty elec- 
tronic tubes and parts for long and uninterrupted 
service. Placed on a convenient bench, shoes may 
be inspected without removal from the rack by 
means of the probe or wand which is connected to 
the machine by a light and flexible cable. 


with the UAC 


TACK-DETECTOR 


MODEL A 


when wand contacts metal objects. Search is rapid 
as over-all contact of the insole can be made on 
one entry and removal. 


High production . . . Low maintenance. Depend- 
ing on factory conditions, production will vary from 
approximately 6000 pairs daily where the operator 
merely searches the shoes to approximately 2000 
pairs where search and removal are performed 
by one operator. Maintenance costs are low. 


For complete details call the nearest United 
Branch Office. 


How d moots Ae audible be! UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 





BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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SHOE PRODUCTIVITY 


(Concluded jrom Page 9) 

17 years. The one outstanding fact 
to be noted is that average output per 
worker has not changed appreciably 
over this entire period. There have 
been annual fluctuations, of course 
but no steady and noticeable improve- 
ment in output. 

Still another significant fact is that 
in almost every instance where the 
“average output per worker” shows 
a higher pairage, it is due to the 
larger total output for the industry 
for that year. In short, it corrobo- 
rates the same fact as approached 
from other angles—that high pro- 
ductivity is almost synonymous with 
high production. 

Compare, for example, the years 
1949 and 1950, There was a differ- 
ence of 37,000,000 pairs, and as a 
consequence per worker pairage out- 
put for 1950 showed a marked in- 
crease, But with the lower industry 
production for 1951, worker output 
showed a marked drop. 

A similar comparison is shown be- 
tween 1946 and 1947. In 1946, when 
the industry set a record of 529,000.- 
| 000 pairs, per worker pairage output 
was high. In 1947, when a produe- 
tion fall of 60,000,000 pairs was ex- 
perienced, per worker pairage output 
also fell sharply. 
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TABLE 2 


Total 
Output 

Year (000 Pairs) 
1935 383,761 
1936 415,227 
1937 411,969 
1938 389,746 
1939 424,136 
1940 404,151 
1941 498,382 
1942 485,870 
1943 465,397 
1944 462,568 
1945 483,739 
1946 528,962 
1947 468,069 
1948 479,630 
1949 473,005 
1950 512,374 
1951 469,599 


In 1945, when per worker pairage 
output was the highest on record 
(2.505 pairs), it was due almost 
wholly to overtime; that is, fewer 
workers employed longer hours to 
turn out more shoes. Obviously. had 
there been more workers available in 
this war year, the work would have 
been spread out more, and the per- 
worker output cut substantially. 

Another interesting way of analyz- 
ing productivity, or output per 
worker, is to see if there is a steadily 
proportionate increase in per-worke1 
output as against increase in overall 
production, 

For example, 1941 showed a 23 
percent production increase over 
1940. Also, 1941 showed a 7.7 per- 
cent increase in number of produc- 
tion workers employed, and a 14.4 
increase in per-worker pairage oul- 
put for the year. 


Standard Increase? 


Should this be a “standard” ratio 
of increase across the board, applica- 
ble to any two compared years? That 
is. with every 23 percent of increase 
in industry production, should we 
have about an eight percent increase 
in employment, and a 14 percent in- 
crease in output per worker? That 
would be a ratio of 3 as to | as to 2. 
That’s how the 1940-41 comparison 
turned out. If there is any consis- 
tency of this in the industry. it 
should apply pretty well to any set 
of years. Well, let’s see. 

In 1950. there was an 8.3 percent 
production increase over 1949. With 
it, there was a 1.3 percent in produc- 
tion workers, and a 6.4 percent in- 
crease in pairage oulpul per worker. 
Thus the ratio was approximately & 
as to 1 as to 6—a drastie inconsis- 
tency as compared with 1940-41. 

In 1939, there was a nine percent 
increase in production over 1938, a 
10 percent increase in employment. 
and a two percent decrease in pairage 
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Average 
Output 
Per Worker 
(Pairs) 
1,900 
2,028 
1,912 
1,870 
1,837 


Aver. No. 
Workers 
202,100 
204,700 
215,500 
209,000 
230,900 
220,600 
237,800 
232,100 
205,600 
194,200 
193,100 
217,000 
222,400 
235,000 
226,000 
229,000 
219,000 
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output per worker. This gives a ratio 
of approximately 9 as to 10 as to 
minus 2. 

Now, if these ratios seem confus- 
ing. one basic fact shows up never- 
theless: that there is little consistent 
relationship between production, em- 
ployment and average pairage output 
per worker. We obviously operate on 
a haphazard, catch-as-catch-can_sys- 
tem in this respect. 

In looking at Table 1, it is obvious 
that the war years, 1942-45 inclusive. 
should be largely discounted in meas- 
uring productivity. Rigid govern- 
ment restrictions on patterns, styles. 
lasts and other factors influencing the 
time required to make a pair of shoes. 
sharply reduced the man-hours re- 
quired. The more accurate compari- 
son is shown in the peacetime years 
(1940-41, 1947-50). 

There is every likelihood that 
when the figures for L951 are re- 
leased. a sharp increase in man-hours 
required per pair will be shown as 
compared with 1950. This will be 
due, of course, to the sharp decline 
(47 million pairs) in 1951 produe- 
tion, 

If :there is a conclusion to be 
drawn from this brief analysis, it is 
this: If the shoe industry is to 
steadily reduce production costs via 
reduction in man-hours required per 
pair, it must do so in two ways, singly 
or combined. 

(1) Improvements in technology. 
management policies. equipment and 
machinery, plant operations, ete.—all 
of which tend to shave costs through 
technological efficiencies. 

(2) Increased use of idle plant o1 
plant capacity. In short, to make and 
sell more shoes to utilize the exist- 
ing facilities that now stand idle. 

Both have long been obvious. But 
perhaps now they stand out more 
positively as “answers” to increased 
productivity and lower costs. 
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Cameron Mitchell wears one of the four leather jackets for 
his role of a Gold Rush days tough guy in “Outeasts of 
a 20th Century-Fox film. 
were aged and dirtied up before use. 


Poker Flats.” 


LEATHER IN HOLLYWOOD 


(Continued from Page 12) 


Cooper. Steve Cochran, James Milli- 
can, Randolph Scott and “Francis” 
the mule. 

Cooper wears a leather coat. boots 
and leggings of the type worn by In- 
dian scouts of early days in Warner 
Brothers’ “Distant Drums.” Dozens 
of extras playing soldiers in the film 
also wear leather boots, pants and 
jackets and even carry leather can- 
teens. 

An amusing sidelight on the pic- 
ture is the spectacle of modern In- 
dians used as actors reverting to the 
traditional leather “Indian suit” of 
their ancestors. 

Styles of the early West also in- 
fluenced creation of the leather jack- 
ets worn by Randolph Scott and 
James Millican in “Champagne Ban- 
dits.” and in “The Lion and the 
Horse,” Steve Cochran sports a pair 
of tooled leather boots, previously 
“scuffed” for him by the wardrobe 
department. 

Leather is not limited to period 
clothing, by any means. The latest 
in tank corps leather headgear is 
worn by Paul Picerni and other 
actors playing tank corpsmen in “The 
Tanks Are Coming.” 

In Monogram’s “Father Takes the 
Air.” James Brown wears a casual 
leather jacket of an aircraft worker. 
and Francis (the mule who talks like 
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{/l four jackets 


Teepees of hide may be seen in the background as leather- 
clad Dewey Martin bids farewell to leather-clad Blackfoot 
Indian maiden, Elizabeth Threatt, in this scene from Win- 


chester Picture’s “The Big Sky” released by RKO Radio, 


a man) has the very newest in mule 
harness in “Francis Covers the Big 
Town.” 

Harness is one of the most used 
leather “props” in motion picture 
making. All studio property depart- 
ments have large collections of sad- 
dles. harness and other equipment 
used in driving or riding horses. 

“Prop” men can furnish anything 
from an English saddle to harness 
for a 20-mule team of desert days. 
They can, in fact, stock a harness 
shop. and occasionally do in some 
of the “horse operas.” 

To give local color, the script may 
require that a scene be shot in or in 
front of a harness dealer’s store. For 
interior shots. an authentic set is 
built on a sound stage and dressed 
with the proper furnishings. 

For exterior shots. a movie harness 
shop is created by hanging a sign on 
one of the false fronts on the studio's 
back lot western street. A stuffed 
horse with a saddle, placed in the 
doorway, completes the illusion. 

The same idea is used in modern 
settings. If action is shown in a typi- 
cal shopping district one of the store 
“sets” may be a shoe store or one 
selling leather garments. 

“Prop” shoes and leather clothing 
for the display windows of these 
“reel-life” stores are furnished by the 
prop man, and the assistant director 


improvises “stage business” for the 


extras who play window shoppers 


LEATHER and SHOES 


when scenes are being shot. 

Several sources of supply exist in 
Hollywood for leather “props” and 
costumes. In addition to the vast in- 
ventories possessed by studio prop- 
erty and wardrobe departments, 
there are numerous firms specializing 
in rental of “props” and wardrobes. 

Among these are Western Costume, 
who can literally outfit an army with 
“character” boots and shoes of vari- 
ous epochs, Cinema Mercantile. 
Cinema Props. and Al Torf's House 
of Props, which owns the largest 
stock of character luggage in Holly- 
wood, 

Thus. the movies are able to ob- 
tain. or duplicate, any article of 
leather ever in existence or known to 
man. If it’s made of leather, the prop 
men can get it. 

Leather, particularly suede, is find- 
ing favor with studio designers. too. 
Hildegarde Neff. beautiful blonde 
star of 20th Century-Fox’s “Decision 
Before Dawn.” says: “I am intrigued 
by the way American designers use 
suede for many types of costumes.” 

Miss Neff is especially fond of an 
afternoon ensemble created for her. 
which consists of a black suede dress 
which is cut with mandarin collar, 
narrow loose sleeves’ and belted in 
suede. Over the dress is worn a jacket 
of pale vellow suede with sleeves ap- 
pliqued in a scroll design of black 
\ blac k suede skull-« ap com- 


pletes the ensemble. 


suede. 








LR tele ednsionT:, 


' 


Eddie Randolph, Ronald Reagan in “Alexander, The Big 


Leaguer,” a Warner Bros. production. 


and belt. 


Clothing. both modern and period. 
also has a leather touch in the smart 
riding skirt worn by Barbara Hale 
in a new Columbia adventure picture, 
and a suit with a suede collar being 
designed for Lizabeth Scott to wear 
in “Two of a Kind.” 

And M-G-M predicts that women 
will be influenced toward a Western 
trend in their attire after seeing Ava 
Gardner in “Lone Star.” Her west- 
ern garb of 1845, designed by Gile 
Steele, would make a smart 1952 
wardrobe, studio fashion experts say. 

Behind the cameras. leather is 
equally popular as material for wear- 
ing apparel. It is even used by the 
“grips,” carpenters, “gaffers” and 
other technical workers for sheaths 
and specially made belts to hold tools. 

“On the favorite 
tume of a camera crew includes a 
warm, weather-proof leather jacket 
and a pair of sturdy boots. Movie- 
making involves shooting in the cold 
of night, wading in man-made mud, 
braving “prop” rain and wind, and 
studio workers find that leather gar- 
ments keep them comfortable and 
well-protected from the elements. 
natural or movie made. 

Leather is used behind the cameras. 
sometimes in startling fashion. A 
few years ago, M-G-M leather work- 
ers created a “hunch-back” to be 
worn by an actor playing a deformed 


location,” cos- 


person. 

In another M-G-M picture. “Kim.” 
leather was used to make a safety har- 
ness for a young actor working in 


40 


Leather ball. mitt 


Jean Peters in 20th Century Fox's “Cry Of The Swamp” 
with primitive garb from real leather, aged and doctored 


by wardrobe workers to simulate home-made leather clothes. 


hazardous mountain scenes. Similarly 
harnesses have also been used many 
times in fantasy and comedy films to 
help create the illusion of actors fly- 
ing through space. 

One of the most leather 
“oddities” in the movies occurred in 
the same film in which leather was 
used as a human scalp. “The Big 
Sky.” For his role as a Kentucky 
frontiersman, Kirk Douglas was sup- 
posed to be shown killing and skin- 
ning a deer. To give him something 
to practice on, RKO-Radio prop men 
fixed up a “prop” deer of rawhide 
stuffed with sawdust. 


recent 


Leather [deal Gift 

A more prosaic use of leather in the 
movies is its employment in the mak- 
ing of script holders. The director. 
producer and stars of all pictures 
have leather holders for their scripts 
and many times, on completion of a 
film, such holders are given as gifts. 

Director Fritz Lang recently re- 
ceived a handsome leather script 
holder from his crew on “Clash by 
Night.” as a birthday present. and 
when Jane Wyman completed her 
role in “The Blue Veil.” producers 
Jerry Wald and Norman Krasna pre- 
sented her, appropriately. with a blue 
leather script holder. 

A common sight in the homes of 
stars who have played in many films 
is the array of leather-bound scripts 
in the den or library. 

The giving of gifts being a usual 
custom on the finish of a picture. 


LEATHER and SHOES 


two leather articles were the choice of 
the crew on Paramount's “Shane.” 
when they showed their appreciation 
of his services to Ralph Green, Los 
Angeles caterer. 

Green spent six weeks on location 
with the company. as chief cook. and 
was presented with a $100 defense 
bond, a belt and a leather jacket by 
the Paramount crew. including stars 
Alan Ladd, Jean Arthur. and Van 
Heflin. 

Stars who have had more than a 
passing contact with leather goods. 
particularly shoes, include Dan 
Dailey, Robert Young. Roy Rogers 
and Leon Ames. 

Dailey was once a shoe salesman, 
while Ames was a delivery boy for a 
shoe store. Robert Young acquired 
the nickname of “Shoes,” early in 
life, because he was one of the few 
kids in his class who wore them. 

While Rogers now wears boots. 
when he was 17 he made shoes, as an 
employe of the U. S. Shoe Factory 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. The trade came 
naturally to him as his father. Andrew 
E. Slye (Roy’s real name is Leonard 
Slye), for many years was an em- 
ploye of the Excelsior Shoe Factory 
at Portsmouth. Ohio. 

One way or another, the people 
who make motion pictures find 
leather a most useful product. in and 
out of the sound stages. It’s proba- 
bly no exaggeration, therefore. to 
paraphrase an old colloquialism and 
say that Hollywood is “well-bent for 
leather.” 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








Wanted and For Sale 





Factory For Sale or Rent 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA (Danville) Fac- 
tory, about 26,000 sq. ft., two boilers, elevator 
sprinkler system. 2 acres land, equipped for 
tanning. Sacrifice for quick sale. Address E-12 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams S8t., 
Chicago 6, Il 


Chamois 


ENGLISH FULLSKIN CHAMOIS LEATHERS 
are the best for automobile, household and 
industrial cleaning. We can offer supplies at 
very attractive prices. Prompt delivery. 
WOODACRE CHAMOIS CO., LTD., 
DARWEN, LANCS., ENGLAND 


For Sale 


Natural whole 


4-5 oz 


imported hide grains 3-4 & 


Sole leather bellies, 9-10 iron 
Address F-1 

c/o Leather 
Chicago 6, Ill 


and Shoes 


Wanted — Small Tannery 


WANT TO BUY whole or part interest in small 


tannery equipped for handbag sides 
Address F-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams 8t., 


Chicago 6, Ill 





Help Wanted 





Salesman Wanted 


Salesman wanted who has a following among 
the leading women’s shoe manufacturers and 
England, for our line of shoe 
Good opportunity for the right man 
Address Box Z-1 
Leather And Shoes 
10 High St., Boston, Mass 


stylists in New 


fabrics 


Representative Wanted 


AGGRESSIVE SALESMAN with established 
clientele of men’s shoe factories to seli proven 
Unlimited profit opportunity com- 
plete background 

Address E-16, 

c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., 
Boston 16, Mass 


line Give 





Use LES WANT ADS 


for sale of machinery, equip- 
ment, supplies, plants, etc. 
They get results— 

only $2.50 per inch 


Sead copy to Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicage 6, Ill. 
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Rates 

Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the ‘‘Situations Wanted" 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each iuasertion under ‘‘Help 
Wanted’’ and ‘Special Notices’’ and $1.00 
per inch for each Insertion under ‘‘Situa- 
tions Wanted.’ 


Minimum space accepted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Tuesday morning for publication tn the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF 


PUBL ESHING co. 
300 W. Adams St. 


hicago 6 











Finisher, Wanted 


TAKE CHARGE of finishing wallet 
leather and be superintendent over 36 men 
Address F-2 
c/o Leather and Shoes 
300 W. Adams St 
Chicago 6, Ill 


and case 





Situations Wanted 





Shoe Manufacturing Expert 
(Ladies) 


Designer, pattern cutter, leather and last 
expert, 35 years’ experience, Europe, England 
will accept consulting or working position in 
or near New York. Address E-15, c/o Leather 
and Shoes, 20 Vesey St., New York 7, N. ¥ 


Experienced Tanner 
EXPERIENCED TANNER 
Capable 


looking for suit 


able position of manning upper and 
sole leather production 
Address E-18, 
Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Ill 


c/o 


Stitching Room Foreman 


AVAILABLE now, 
novelty factories 
problems 
room smoothly 
keep them 
factory in 
Leather 
Mass 


man of long experience in 
women's Knows California 
Capable of runnin 
Knows machines and how to 
Best references. Prefers 
Boston Apply Box Y-4 
High St Boston 10 


process g operating 
in order. 
Greater 


and Shoes, 10 


Shoe Buyer-Merchandiser 

of wide experience 
position with shoe 
distributor as 


A woman with 24 
in shoe business, 
manufacturer or large 
and/or merchandiser, preferably in the East 
Knows all aspects of shoe business—-retailing, 
buying, merchandising, fashion coordination 
and sales Has detailed knowledge of all 
types and grades of footwear Personable, 
vigorous, with excellent record of results. Is 
presently employed with same firm for past 7 
years, but wishes position with better oppor- 
tunity Write Leather And Shoes, Box Y-6 
10 High Street, Boston. 


years 
seeks 
buyer 
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STERN 


acoooC AN name 


SINCE 190! 


5-GALLON 
SQUARE CAN 


DRUM-TYPE 
CAN 


RN CAN COMPANY, INC. 


wv. “RIGHT” IN QUALITY 
“RIGHT” IN COLOR 


“RIGHT” IN FASHION 


Etk, Smooth, Alligator Grains ... Sides 
ond Kips... in staple shades, and in 
high colors. 

Write for free Swatches 


BOSTON 11, MASS. TANNERY: PENACOOK,N.H 








H. SWOBODA & SON, Inc. 


1027 N. Bodine St. Phila., Pa. 
Base Ball and Whip Leather Mfrs 


SW OTAN 


GARMENT HORSE 
WORK GLOVE HORSE 
(Grain and Splits) 
SPORTING GOODS LEATHER 
SPECIALTIES 
RETAN SOLE LEATHER 














Coming Events 


Deaths 


Index to Advertisers 





June 22-25, 1952-—~ Mid-Atlantic Mid- 
Season Shoe Show. Penn-Sheraton Hotel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


July 13-17, 1952—47th Annual Conven- 
tion, Shoe Service Institute of America. 
The Sheraton Plaza Hotel (formerly The 
Copley Plaza Hotel), Boston, Mass. 


July 27-30, 1952-—-Baltimore Shoe Show 
sponsored by the Baltimore Shoe Club, 
Inc., and Associated Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Lord Baltimore Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Sept. 3-5, 1952—Allied Shoe Products 
and Style Exhibit. Hotel Belmont-Plaza, 
New York. 


Sept. 4-5, 1952—Showing of American 
Leathers for Spring and Summer, 1953. 
Sponsored by Tanners’ Council of America, 
Inc, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City. 


Oct. 6-8, 1952—Annual Convention of 
the Industrial Research Institute of Can- 
ada, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


Oct. 22, 1952 — National Hide Associa- 
tion Annual Fall Convention. Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl. 


Oct. 23-24, 1952—-Annual Fall Meeting. 
Tanners’ Council of America, Inc. Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 


Oct. 27-30, 1952—National Shoe Fair, 
Pp d by National Shoe Manufacturers 
Association and National Shoe Retailers 
Association. Palmer House and other hotels 
in Chicago. 





Nov. 30-Dec. 4, 1952—-Popular Price Shoe 
Show of America. Showing of shoes for 
Spring 1953, sponsored by National Asso- 
ciation of Shoe Chain Stores and New 
England Shoe and Leather Assaciation. 
Hotels New Yorker and McAlpin, New 
York. 


April 26-28, 1953-—Fifth Factory Manage- 
ment Conference. Sponsored by National 
Shoe Manufacturers Association. Nether- 
lands-Plaza Hotel, Cincinnati, O. 


John F. Collins 


oe 82, retired leather buyer, died 
Jane 1 at his home in Medway, Mass., 
after a long illness. Former leather 
buyer for Herman Shoe Co. of Millis, 
he had been with the company for 
61 years before retiring about eight 
years ago. Active in community af- 
fairs, he was a former president of 
Medway Co-operative Bank and also 
served many years on the Medway 
Water Commission. He leaves his 
wife; a son, Thomas G.; and two 
daughters, Mrs. Mary G. Kennedy and 
Mrs. Margaruerite M. McKenna. 


Harry G. Elliott 

. 73, shoe executive, died recently 
of heart disease at DePaul Hospital, 
St. Louis. He was retired leather cut- 
ting supervisor in the manufacturing 
department of International Shoe Co. 
for 42 years and had been with the 
firm for many years. Surviving are 
his wife, Ivy; three sons, Lester, Rus- 
sell and Harry; two daughters, Mrs. 
Louis Rattini and Mrs. Frank Olm- 
sted, and a brother, Nathaniel Elliott. 


Joseph Winters 


. 82, wood heel manufacturer, died 
a hospital in Concord, 
He for- 


merly operated a wood heel shop in 


recently at 
N. H., after a brief illness. 
Exeter, N. H., for several years. A 
native of Burke, N. Y., he had lived 
in Exeter for many years. Surviving 
are his wife, Grace B.; two sisters and 


three nephews. 


Adrian, M. B. & Sons, X-Ray Co. 
Amalgamated Leather Cos., Inc. 
American Extract Co. 

Armour Leather Co. 


Barbour Welting Co. 
Beckwith Mfg. Co. 
Blackhawk Tanners 

Boston Machine Works Co. 
Brezner, N., & Co., Inc. 


Clinton Foods Inc. 
Colonial Tanning Co. 
Connecticut Leather Co. 
Crompton-Richmond Co., Inc. 


Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 
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National Shoe Fair 
Ohio Leather Co., The 
Paper Package Co. 


Peters Bros. Rubber Co., Inc. 
Pratt Institute 


Rees’, Hans, Sons 

Respro Inc. 

Ross, A. H., & Sons Co. 

Seton Leather Co. 
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Stahl Finish Co. 

Stern Can Co, Inc. 

Surpass Leather Co. 

Swoboda, H., & Son, Inc. 
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White & Hodges 
Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. 
Wisconsin Leather Co. 
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WINSLOW 


KIDDIE CHROME 
FULL CHROME TANNED 


LAMBSKINS 


WINSLOW BROS. 


& SMITH COMPANY 


STORES: BOSTON, 97 SOUTH ST. @ NEW YORK, 12 SPRUCE ST. @ CHICAGO, 173 NO. FRANKLIN ST. 
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a new color adventure 


for sports-loving feet 


























STOCK #377 








AMERICA’S style-conscious teen-agers 

have a new color favorite in their favorite 

styles by Friendly-Acrobat Shoe Co., 

a Division of General Shoe Corporation. 

It's CANYON SAND #246... in rich, mellow 
COLONIAL VELKA! 


(Br) *Velka is made in the tonnery where every worker is a partner 
Colonial Tanning Company, Inc. © Boston 11, Massachusetts 
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